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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Secretary W. H. Greever’s Report of Important Items That 
Received Consideration 


THE SEVENTH meeting of the Executive 
Board for the biennium was held in New 
York, July 14, 1938. It was one of the hot- 
test days of this season, and discussions on 
important questions corresponded to the 
temperature of the air, though great 
unanimity was reached in actions, and the 
most important conclusions indicated cool 
deliberation. The Board was in session 
about seven hours, with all members in 
attendance, except one who was excused 
on good grounds. 

The interests of the Church considered 
at this meeting might be broadly classified 
as internal and external. Among the more 
important internal matters there are sev- 
eral of extraordinary interest. 


Merger of Agencies 


The Columbus Convention instructed 
the Executive Board to effect the merging 
of the Inner Mission Board, the Commit- 
tee on Moral and Social Welfare and the 
Committee on Evangelism. The conclu- 
sions to wide discussions, in various con- 
ferences, were presented in a constitution 
for the new board to be formed by this 
merger, and in a plan of procedure for 
the institution of the new board. This 
matter was presented to the Executive 
Board as a final and complete report from 
the Committee on Boards and Committees 
into whose hands the investigations and 
negotiations were placed at the beginning 
of the biennium. The name adopted for 
the new board is “The Board of Social 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America,” and the constitution provides 
for the departmentalizing of the work un- 
der three divisions: Inner Mission, Evan- 
gelism, and Moral and Social Welfare. 


Merger of Synods 


The constitution of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the new synod formed 
by the merging of the East Pennsylvania, 
the West Pennsylvania, the Susquehanna 
and the Alleghany Synods, was approved, 
with application for membership in the 
U. L. C. A. to be recommended to the 
Baltimore Convention for admission into 
the U. L. C. A. The Committee on Con- 
stituent Synods was designated to serve 
as representatives of the Executive Board 
in a commission to work out territorial 
problems between the new synod and the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Progress was reported on the proposed 
merging of several synods in the Midwest. 


Responsibility of U. L. C. A. in 
Theological Education 


The Executive Board was instructed by 
the Columbus Convention to recommend 
action in answer to two memorials from 
synods,—one asking for the control of the- 
ological education by the U. L. C. A., to 
be made possible by an amendment to the 
constitution. Inasmuch as the constitution, 


as adopted when the U. L. C. A. was or- 
ganized, does not provide for such con- 
trol, and has received a strict interpreta- 
tion to that effect by the Commission of 
Adjudication, and inasmuch as an agree- 
ment was made in the Ways and Means 
Committee prior to the organization of 
the U. L. C. A. that the control of the- 
ological seminaries and colleges was to be 
left in the hands of constituent synods, 
the Executive Board decided to recom- 
mend to the Baltimore Convention that 
the request of the memorial for an amend- 
ment to the constitution be denied. 

On the other hand, recognizing the grave 
responsibility which the constitution now 
imposes upon the U. L. C. A. “to awaken, 
co-ordinate and effectively direct the 
energies of the Church in... . the train- 
ing of ministers and teachers to be -wit- 
nesses of the Word,” and “to conserve the 
unity of the true faith, to guard against 
any departure therefrom and to strengthen 
the Church in faith and confession,” the 
Executive Board voted to recommend to 
the Baltimore Convention that a commis- 
sion be appointed for the further con- 
sideration of all questions involved. This 
would restore a provision under which the 
U. L. C. A. has worked previously through 
similar commissions. 


Merger of Church Periodicals 


The basic plan for a new set-up of 
church periodical publications came to the 
Executive Board as a requested report 
from the Committee of Board Secretaries, 
and was approved for submission to the 
Baltimore Convention. The plan proposed 
would consolidate present periodicals in 
three publications,—one, a weekly, for 
the people in daily life, carrying church 
news and general information; one, a 
quarterly, distinctively for pastors, with 
both theological and practical material; 
and one, a monthly, for the organizational 
leaders and workers in the Church, carry- 
ing material concerning causes, operations 
of Boards in the Church, carrying ma- 
terial concerning causes, operations. of 
boards and agencies, and helpful material 


on topics for study and methods for work. - 


The Promotional Plan 


President Knubel, who has initiated so 
many helpful things under the plan au- 
thorized at the Columbus Convention, 
referred chiefly to the arrangement for 
“Pastors’ Institutes” to be held this year 
throughout the Church, as a distinct item 
in the plan, while such other things as the 
work of the Committee of Secretaries, 
U. L. C. A. representation to synod meet- 
ings, co-operative work by the auxiliaries, 
production.and. distribution of special lit- 
erature, and other activities, have already 
found their places in the life of the Church 
with such natural adjustment that they no 
longer stand out as items in the “promo- 
tional” plan. The program for the “Pas- 
tors’ Institutes” and the preparation of 


‘of each other. 
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leaders would seem to merit 100 per cent 
attendance and intense attention by our 
pastors, especially as the pastors them- 
selves are asked to make the institutes 
successful as conferences. The “leaders” 
are neither to “preach” nor “lecture,” but 
to furnish the basis for and direction to 
such discussion as these times suggest and 
the pastors themselves feel the need for. 


(Continued on page 27) 


PRESIDENT HONORS 
BISHOP 


Right Reverend Edward Rodhe at Luncheon 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. Knubel 


A most enjoyable luncheon was given 
by Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, President of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and Mrs. Knubel in honor of the Right 
Reverend Edward Rodhe, Bishop of Lund, 
Sweden, and Mrs. Rodhe, at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York, on Friday, July 22. 
The men from the Lutheran Church 
House and their wives were invited guests, 
and the luncheon party of nineteen will 
have happy memories of a most delightful 
occasion. ; 

Dr. Knubel spoke informally, expressing 
a most cordial hospitality, and referred to 
a long acquaintance between Bishop Rodhe 
and Mrs. Rodhe and himself and Mrs. 
Knubel, beginning in India, renewed in 
Ameriea, extended in Sweden and now 
again in America. He then called upon 
Dr. Ralph Long, Executive Secretary of 
the National Lutheran Council, to extend 
felicitations to Bishop and Mrs. Rodhe as 
a representative of hosts of Lutherans in 
America. In a happy way Dr. Long as- 
sured the distinguished and honored guests 
that Lutherans in America hold the Swe- 
dish people in high esteem, and attribute 
much of their fineness to the fact that 
Sweden is a Lutheran country where Lu- 
theranism untrammeled has had a chance 
to show its products. Then he spoke in 
warmest appreciation of the character and 
the work of Bishop Rodhe himself. 

In response Bishop Rodhe expressed the 
pleasure of himself and Mrs. Rodhe as 
honored guests on the occasion, and con- 
tinued to speak in serious strain of Amer- 
ica as he saw it on his previous visit six 
or seven years ago, and as he had seen it 
on this visit. The comparison was not 
comforting, because Bishop Rodhe said 
that then he found the American people 
assured that they would soon win their 
fight against the disasters of the 1929 crash, 
and that their courage was inspiring. But 
on this visit, he said, he discovered a great 
change,—assurance turned to uneasiness, 
courage turned to fear, even panic in some 
instances, and worst of all people afraid 
He concluded by saying 
that while there is little reassurance in 
general conditions the Christian’s courage 
and hope do not fail as long as he trusts 
in Him Who says, “Fear not.” 

Bishop and Mrs. Rodhe sailed from New 
York for Sweden, with the royal party of 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, Friday night, 
July 22, on the Gripsholm. 
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FROM THE CHANCEL CHAIR 


By WILLIAM RosBeErtTs 


From my pastor’s chair in the chancel 
the scene is one of holiness and peace. 
The altar window, with its Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, is a living mas- 
terpiece in mellowed ruby and deep 
blue lights. The hand-carved reredos 
depicting the evangelists in relief, rich with detail, is a 
tribute to the patience of a master carver. Tall candles flank 
the chaste cross, and the violet paraments of Advent lighten 
the dark wood of the altar. 

Above me, from arched recesses, come the faint, flower- 
like traceries of the prelude. Simmons has the heart of 
worship in his fingers. Above the recessed console I can see 
his forehead, lined with care over his playing. It must be 
perfect; the simple beauty of holiness must breathe in this 
air, say those lines. A real artist, Simmons, tracing patterns 
of spiritual pilgrimage in the byways of the mind. 

The choir has filed into the high-ended stalls and bowed 
for a moment toward the flickering candles of the altar. 
Forty fresh young faces are haloed in the altar window’s 
light. Serenely serious, the faces seem to bring anew the 
consciousness of high. purpose to the congregation. The 
faint whisperings and the rustle of turning pages cease. The 
outer doors are closed. The hush before the hymn muffles 
thought. The service begins. 

Then, as I face the altar, I hear a voice proclaiming the 
familiar invocation, “In the name of the Father .. . and of 
the Son... and of the Holy Ghost ... Amen.” I am read- 
ing the service, so deeply a part of me that my heart warms 
in the ancient words. So remembered, so hallowed by time, 
they are the voice of faith itself speaking across life, across 
death. The candles glow in answer to the thought. Per- 
haps they, too, in some forgotten day were destined to bear 
the altar flame, were lit by the thought of God in pre- 
destined time. And then we kneel in prayer. 

It is a very old prayer of the church. I feel the somber 
echoes of the catacombs in its hoary-ended words: “Al- 
mighty and Everlasting God, Who art always more ready to 
hear than we to pray, and art wont to give more than either 
we desire or deserve: Pour down upon us the abundance 
of Thy mercy, forgiving us those things whereof our con- 
science is afraid, and giving us those good things which 
we are not worthy to ask, but through the merits and me- 
diation of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, 
world without end. Amen.” 

The robes of the choir rustle as we rise. I go to the carved 
lecturn, the reading desk on which the ponderous Bible is 
open for the lesson. “For this the Third Sunday in Advent, 
our lesson is written in St. Matthew.” Pages turn as the 
people find the place in their service books. And I look 
up as I wait for quiet. 

* * * * 

Before me in the choir is the face of a young woman, 
with clear, honest eyes, the smooth pallor of lovely skin, 
dark shining hair, a picture for a holy book. Behind her 
is the sturdy, rosy-faced, blue-eyed tenor soloist, a surpliced 
Galahad. They seem the flower of the church’s youth, ded- 
» icated in the service of song. 

But two nights ago in my study they poured out their 
heartbreak to me. Theirs had been a quickly-blooming love, 
| twisted and wracked by the inability to marry. The boy 
could find no work and was dependent on his parents. The 
girl was tied to an invalid mother, and her tiny position was 
the only livelihood. The powerful urge of sex had, how- 
ever, assailed them and the dangers of yielding to sinning. 


: 


[The names in this narrative are fic- 
titious including that of the writer. But 
he is really a pastor and the people of 


whose burdens he has learned are as : 
real Metarorihelx troubles.) Ed. aged mother in a church home. A tele- 


Paul’s words (I Corinthians 7:9) ap- 
plied to the situation. 
I showed the possibility of placing the 


phone conversation with a consecrated 

business man of the church produced a 
position for the boy. The pair will be married quietly next 
week. God gives us solutions when we surrender problems 
to His guiding. And the two faces glow as I read the gra- 
cious words, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. And ye shall find peace unto 
your souls.” And I know that a home founded in this faith, 
despite its untoward beginning, will not fail. 

The choir sings its anthem, bearing out the Gospel. “For 
He is gracious and merciful . . . and of great kindness.” 
The benediction of gratitude for the truth, proven in these 
restored lives, fills my heart. But the time for the sermon 
is at hand, I ascend the pulpit stair and as the last words 
of the anthem die away, the congregation settles back for 
the message of the day. 


* * * * 


I am afraid I am not a great preacher. At one time I had 
visions of a far-flung name, but years brought me a kindlier 
thought as they brought me a clearer view of my limita- 
tions. The measure of satisfaction is the fullness of service 
rendered. And God has made my chaff fruitful in His in- 
finite mercy. “God hath chosen the weak things.” ...I wear 
that like a banner on my heart. And what I say in the ser- 
mon is simply the mercy of God as I have come to know 
it, and the capacity of every man to receive it. If the story 
of lives which rise from wreckage and sorrow through God’s 
love is comfort, the message has comfort. I have found most 
men want to hear of God’s love; they know their failures; 
what they want is a way out of them or a courage to endure 
them. The story of a loving God, a Father Who wants His 
children to come to Him for guidance and strength and for- 
giveness, is the message that reaches home. 


* * * * 


The well-dressed, white-haired man in the first pew is 
old Joe Harran. I buried old Joe’s wife last winter. She 
had needed a serious operation, had rallied surprisingly 
after it, and I left her hospital room glad with the good 
news. That night her heart failed, and Joe lost his grip. 
He wandered the streets in a daze, mumbling to himself. 
I visited him and listened to his haphazard ramblings. We 
prayed together, and then I invited him to come to my office. 
He came a few days later and time had started to heal the 
wound. We talked, and the comfort of our faith that there 
is no death for the Christian life gave him courage. Now 
he looks forward to reunion with his wife, and in his expe- 
rience I have seen the comfort of God to those advanced 
in years. Joe helps me preach. I can talk from his expe- 
rience now. 

That prosperous-looking, big-bodied man by the aisle is 
Tranning, the contractor. He looks the picture of attention 
and devotion, as sturdy a support of the church as the 
pillar behind him. I wonder if he hears my words or is 
listening to the voices of failure inside him. 

With the fine income from his successful business, Tran- 
ning and his wife gave their two daughters and four sons 
the best. One girl is a musician on the concert stage, the 
other a high school teacher. The eldest boy is a coming 
merchant, another a Philadelphia lawyer, the third a bril- 
liant interne at a leading metropolitan hospital, and the 
youngest enters law school in the fall. 
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But the heavy expenses connected with raising this family 
for professional careers took most of the fine income during 
the days of prosperity. Additional overhead and labor dis- 
turbances have cut profits to the ground, and business seems 
steadily to decrease. Discouragement has eaten the heart 
out of Tranning’s initiative; a dragging disease is making 
a shell of that fine body; despair hangs on his shoulders. 
We have talked together about his problems, but he seems 
to have lost heart to carry on. Will the message bring it 


to him? 
* * * * 


That bright-eyed boy of fifteen in the back row, sand- 
wiched in among his fellows, was arrested last week. With 
four older boys he had taken part in a series of petty thefts. 
One night a member of the gang was caught with a sackful 
of stolen goods. His confession implicated the others and 
they were arrested. The older boys were sentenced to 
twenty-eight months in the reformatory. This lad, be- 
cause of his youth and the fact that he was obviously the 
dupe of the others, was given a suspended sentence. 

He seems unabashed by his experience. In fact, he ap- 
pears to enjoy the impression he has made on his less ad- 
venturous companions. I wonder if a talk with him would 
help, and make a mental note to have our popular leader of 
boys’ work contact him for team athletics. Boys learn more 
through playing the game than hearing it preached. 


* * * * 


The pale, patient woman with the golden-topped twins 
peering around the pew beside her, is Martha Royer. Her 
husband, a truck driver, had been out of work for months 
before the Royers drifted into town and chanced to worship 
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with us. Tranning heard of his need, and made a job for 
him with his crew. 

Bob Royer, starting for work next morning, wore his old 
grin for the first time in weeks. He whistled as he drove 
the big dump truck from Tranning’s garage. All he asked 
of life was a job, and now he had it! On the hill outside of 
town a tire on his six-wheel job blew. He blocked the 
wheels securely, as he thought, and set to work. All went 
well until with a dull’ thud the jack slipped, the truck 
lurched back, and a big wheel crushed Bob’s chest. He was 
dead when a horrified motorist found him. 

Martha is scraping out an existence for the twins as a 
restaurant waitress. Can the message bring a ray of courage 
to her? 

* * * % 

Grey-clad Mrs. Simons, her pale eyes staring, sits in her 
pew like a well-bred mouse. I have heard people criticize 
her because she doesn’t join in the hymns. She can’t. An 
unremovable goiter is slowly choking her to death. I have 
never seen finer courage. She hasn’t told her family. “Why 
should I cloud their lives?” she confided to me. “They’ll 
know soon enough. I’ll keep up as long as I can.” 

Her eyes linger on the stained-glass Christ in the chancel. 
She is so close to HIM now. And she looks up at me with 
quiet strength that puts my pity all to shame. I hope that 
God will use my faltering words to speak to her of comfort 
for these hours. 

The sermon and the service end. The last hymn thrills 
its closing lines: 

“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain! 

O God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train!” 


YOUTH AND THE MIND OF CHRIST 


Baccalaureate Sermon at Thiel College 
By Ear S. RupIsiL_, President 


Philippians 2:5. “Have this mind in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” 


PERFECTION does not come by fiat. Likeness to Christ is a 
mighty attainment. It is a growth. The rate of progress is 
uncertain and depends on many conditions. Of necromancy 
and “open sesame” there is none. Any real apotheosis of 
human life is attained by taking the hand of the Son of God 
and allowing him to lift and lead. In a dark and confused 
world Paul commended to the immature Philippian Chris- 
tians that unique possession which marks the difference 
between darkness and light, the carnal and the spiritual, 
barbarism and Christian fellowship. 


Non-Christian Thinking 


The Mediterranean world had no lack of variety in types 
of mind. Many followed their undisciplined impulses and 
feelings. They belonged to the wilds but tried to live in 
society. Nature’s first law frequently leads to destruction. 
“Men loved darkness rather than light.” 

The whole pantheon of Greek and Roman gods had been 
swept into the discard by the influence of the Greek philos- 
ophies. The pleasure philosophy appealed to many, though 
it was little removed from the jungle. The disciples of 
Epicurus were the behaviorists, mechanists or naturalists 
of that day. For them the soul was material, and there was 
neither moral responsibility nor post-existence. 

In a way the sincere Stoics were better than their creed. 
They had very little to which to hold. They knew no spirit, 


and God was to them the universe itself. They approached 
Christian ideals more nearly than any of the other Gentiles. 
They were the “moral men” of their time. 

Then, there were the legalistic Jews. This type of mind 
would tie apples on a lilae tree. They wanted an external 
application of rules, regardless of their purpose or ultimate 
effects. Very superficial is any devotion to rules which does 
not spring from a whole-hearted idealism. 

. Alike in the first and the twentieth century there have 
been rundown eclectic minds, ready to include in belief 
and practice anything that pleases. Francis Bacon wrote: 
“Truth may sometimes come to the price of a pearl, that 
showeth best by day; but it will not come to the price of a 
diamond or a carbuncle, that showeth best in varied lights. 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 

Such was the cultural world that surrounded the Philip- 
pians when Paul counseled them to have the mind of 
Christ. It is a saddening and sobering thing that after nine- 
teen hundred years we have made so little progress. Is it 
any wonder that Bernard Shaw taunts us with these words: 
“If history repeats itself, and the unexpected always hap- 
pens, how incapable must man be of learning from ex- 
perience!” 


As Jesus Thought 


The mind of Christ is perfection. An aspiring soul cher- 
ishes his perfection and sets out to achieve it. Jesus knew 
his goal and did not falter. His was not a blind daring, but 
a calm, informed determination. Thomas hesitated, Peter 


) 


But actually we are probably the odd people. 
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denied, and Judas fell, but their Master, sure of His cause, 
went nobly to the goal. 

Margot Asquith tells of a conversation with a tramp. At 
length she put to him the question: “How do you determine 
which way you will go?” Without hesitation, he replied: 
“I always turn my back to the wind.” His achievement will 
undoubtedly match the excellence of his direction. Nearly 
a century ago Kirkegaard, looking to the future, wrote this 
admonition: “Follow no man, follow only the star which 
God has set in heaven. Be an individual, not a clerk, nor a 
schoolmaster, nor an engineer, nor a twentieth century man.” 

The mind of Christ was genuine. Undoubtedly we must 
meet many make-believes. Some of them are amusing and 
harmless. But serious misrepresentation is dangerous. 
Pretenses do not long deceive. One does not become a St. 
Francis by preaching to the birds, calling the animals one’s 
brothers and the birds one’s sisters. The expression of 
Francis’ inner life was one thing, ours will be another. But 
what will it be? 

Jesus had a clear view of humanity. Kant was but echo- 
ing Jesus when he demanded that a man always be re- 
garded as an end and never as a means. Many factors mark 
man off from lower life, but cutting across them all is the 
capacity for improvement. John Fiske observed: “The 
creation of man was by no means the creation of a perfect 
being. The most essential feature of man is his improvable- 
ness.” Link together all the faculties of man, and you find 
something approaching divinity. To such beings the love 
of God has gone out. To him and to man must it go from 
every heart. But there seems to be little room for such love 
today as there was little in Paul’s world. Link points to 
one of the chief causes: “Our pursuit of scientific knowl- 
edge and the trend of our entire educational system has 
been a glorification of intellect and a corresponding disin- 
tegration of the basic values which have made intellect 
worth having.” 

Jesus was devoted to God and to man. He reached out 
for His Father by the sea, on the mountain and in the gar- 
den. As for Him, so for us worship is a necessity. But He 
did not give all of His time to formal worship. His spirit 
expressed itself largely in service to man. Comfort, counsel, 
healing, pardon and inspiration,—all these He gave freely. 
St. Augustine wrote: “I have read in Plato and Cicero say- 
ings that are very wise and very beautiful; but I never read 
in either of them, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.’ ” 


Growing Into the Christ Mind 


The world of 1938, though mechanized, having material 
advantages and enlarged knowledge, has most of the same 
problems. Wholesome advice in the first century is whole- 
some counsel today. During this month 170,000 young peo- 
ple will be graduated from American colleges and univer- 
sities. They will go forth into a world that is chaotic, de- 
spairing and fearful. For such a time every one will need 
mighty inner resources. For that reason I am commending 
to you the mightiest resource in the universe—possession 
of the mind of Christ. 

The great mystics have spoken a great deal of their ex- 
perience of union with Christ. It is an intimate relationship 
between the Lord and His follower which can be had only 
by giving oneself. We may be unable to interpret the 
visions of Francis, Theresa and Sundar Singh, but we do 
know their significance. They may seem strange or odd. 
We need 
mightily what they possessed. And no one needs it more 
than youth faring forth into a pagan world. 

One tires of hearing it said that this is a critical age. 
Things would be more hopeful if it were more self-critical. 
We need to examine ourselves more frequently and more 
thoroughly. The cry of Augustine is wholesome for every- 
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one: “Narrow is the mansion of my soul; enlarge Thou 
it. It has that within which must offend Thine eyes; I con- 
fess and know it. But who shall cleanse it? Or to whom 
shall I cry, save Thee?” 

Actual Christian service in some form is essential for 
advance in possession of the mind of Christ. A few days 
ago I met a student as he came from an examination. As I 
greeted him, he volunteered, “I just got rid of a lot of 
knowledge.” I wondered, but replied, “Well, that is how 
you fasten it.” And the more we act out our ideals and 
faith, the more definitely shall we advance. 

The mind of Christ involves a Christian world view. One 
may give intellectual assent to such a philosophy in a class- 
room but at once find mighty contradictions on the outside. 
As an intellectual act one can adopt a philosophy only in a 
tentative way. No such convictions are really our own 
until we have worked them into our systems by labor and 
sorrow, trial and error, struggle and discovery. And all the 
while I believe the Spirit of the living God helps us to true 
and dependable conclusions. 

Courage and persistence in virtue, effort and faith must 
be added to everything that has been said. Today the years 
ahead of you appear long. But they will prove surprisingly 
short. The full consummation of the goal I am setting before 
you can be realized only by worthy use of your life’s 
allotment. 

It is not so hard to discover the norms of living. And the 
average person can attain them. For you, however, the 
norms are unworthy goals. With the opportunity of self- 
improvement which you have had the world will expect 
much more. It has a right to expect it, for without the as- 
sistance of the churches and society the Christian colleges 
could not exist. As the young couple in Hawthorne’s story 
fixed their gaze on the great carbuncle until they reached it 
I ask you to fix your devotion on the great Master and 
never waver in the pursuit of His perfection. 

The thought of Isaac Watts is worth treasuring: 

“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 

As you set forth from the campus of Old Thiel and leave 
behind your beloved college years and cherished com- 
panions you will tread each his own path. Through joy and 
tears, surprise and disappointment, labor and struggle, 
prayer and aspiration the years can bring to you more 
mature and sturdier Christian life. You will have a ready 
companionship and strong assistance from Him Whose like- 
ness you seek. He will add twice the gains you achieve for 
yourselves. Can the mind of Christ live in this century? 
That is the question before you. What is your answer? 


APOLOGIA 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


TueEy SAY our Christian faith is but a way 

Of flight from life’s realities, a plea 

For something human eyes will never see, 

A sentiment as thin as incense gray. 

Can we believers find no words to say 

What grace sublime enables us to be 

The sons of God, a royal priesthood free 

To speak of Him Who glorified our clay? 
Where’er the poor are clothed, the hungry fed, 
Men’s sins forgiven and their anguish healed, 
The sick and broken-hearted comforted, 
There is the Gospel of the Christ revealed. 
We love and serve, believing God is just; 
This is our creed that lifts us from the dust. 
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NEARING 200,000 SOULS 


Foreign Mission Work by the U. L. C. A. in Half a Dozen Countries Shows Progress 


In A LETTER from the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America was enclosed the statis- 
tical summary of our foreign mission enterprise which is re- 
produced on this page. It is an impressive resume of work in 
which we are engaged in obedience to the command of our 
Lord to “go into all the world and preach the Gospel.” THE 
LUTHERAN suggests that its readers note with interest the 
dates which appear in the column immediately following 
the names of the fields where missionaries of our Foreign 
Board are located. It will be observed that the first of these 
is 1842 and that we are rapidly approaching the first cen- 
tennial of the entrance of the Lutheran Church of America 
into preaching the Gospel beyond the area of the United 
States and Canada. That date, 1842, is just a hundred years 
after Muhlenberg arrived in Philadelphia and started what 
developed into the organization of congregations into syn- 
odical affiliation. Dr. Drach comments with reference to the 
total baptized members to the credit of our missions in the 
six fields where work is under way, that there are now 
193,914 souls in the baptismal covenant with our Lord, that 
there is every probability that this number will be over 
200,000 in 1942. And he observes, “It is estimated on good 
authority that after 100 years of Christianity the number 
of converts in the Roman Empire was 200,000. We have 
worked in India since 1842, or ninety-six years. When we 
celebrate the centenary in 1942, we expect to number over 
200,000 in our foreign fields.” 

Readers of THE LUTHERAN should be interested in other 
items which appear as totals at the bottom of the columns 
of figures in our tabulation. To the editor the relationship 
between missionaries and national workers is interesting,— 
155 missionaries with more than twenty times that many 
national workers in co-operation with them. We have almost 
2,000 congregations in the countries to which we have gained 
entrance. Of course many of these are very small, but nearly 
all Christian congregations are numerically few in number 
in the early stages of their existence. One observes that the 
net accessions for the year 1937 are an average of nearly 
forty to each missionary, and in India an average of nearly 
sixty. Of course there is no group in the home church that 
corresponds exactly with those known as national workers 
in the mission field, but one feels a bit hesitant about making 
a comparison between converts under the favorable con- 
ditions that we have in the United States and Canada and 
the much more difficult cireumstances under which the 
Christians bear witness in the six countries where our 
people are working. 


The most emphatic totals to our way of thinking are those 
at the bottom of the columns labeled Sunday school pupils 
and pupils in the mission schools. Each of these is well in 
advance of 50,000. Probably the only column which is en- 
titled to carry a dollar mark in its total is likewise significant 
of consecration to a degree of self-sacrifice difficult to equal. 
It represents a per capita on the basis of the baptized mem- 
bership of about $1.25. The statistics from India show that 
the total receipts from America, including buildings, amount 
to $300,000, and from all Indian sources, including govern- 
ment grants and fees, $240,000, or nearly as much. The sum 
which one obtains by dividing the total expenditures for 
church purposes by the total baptized membership of the 
U. L. C. A. in United States and Canada, that is, $15,405,947 
by $1,582,090, is something over $9.60 per capita. A com- 
parison of the average income of the Christian givers in the 
United States with the average income of the Christian 
givers in India would not make the Indian Christian blush. 


KOREA’S ONLY LUTHERAN PASTOR 
..By M. Clara Sullivan 


THE ONLY Korean who is an ordained Lutheran pastor is 
the Rev. David Hong. He is one of the three men the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica has ordained in China. 

Mr. Hong has lived in China 
twenty-eight years. His first wife 
died while he was in Honan. He 
remarried, his second wife being a 
Chinese woman who had studied 
two years in Bible school. Mr. 
Hong graduated from Shekow Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in 
1920. He has served as preacher 
and teacher in the American Lu- 
theran Mission of Shantung since 
1930. He has been a member of the 
faculty of th Women’s Bible In- 
stitute, Tsingtao, since 1933. 

Last August when Japanese subjects evacuated Tsingtao, 
Mr. Hong and the missionaries desired that he remain here. 
Special permission was granted by the Japanese Consul, as 
Messrs. Anspach and Scholz offered to stand as guarantors. 
Thus he was able to remain with the Bible school during 
this year when teachers were hard to obtain. He remained 
faithful and stood by his post of duty during the tense 
months. We are thankful for his service. 


REV. DAVID HONG 


U. L. C. A. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS—JANUARY 1, 1938 
CoMPILED BY THE Rev. Grorce Dracu, D.D., GENERAL SECRETARY 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


In the Midst of Her Political Anxieties, Hungary is having 
a religious revival. Some years ago Hungary’s humiliation 
and despair showed symptoms of developing a religion along 
national and pagan lines. Now evangelistic meetings are 
being held frequently each day in Budapest and many other 
centers, attended at times by 4,000 to 7,000 worshipers. Many 
of these, it is stated, had never heard the Christian Gospel 
before. Special editions of St. John’s Gospel and St. Paul’s 
letter to the Romans are provided for inquirers. Prayer serv- 
ices are constantly being held for the consecration and in- 
struction of professing Christians. Afterward these are fur- 
nished with five copies of the Scripture, which they are 
urged to give to as many relatives or friends, together with 
their own personal testimony of what God has done for them. 


The All-New England Conference on the Rural Church 
recently had its attention called to the acutely practical 
relation between economics and religion. Dr. Carl C. Zim- 
merman, professor of sociology at Harvard, pointed out the 
part that our present tax policies are playing in the current 
decline of church loyalty, declaring: “The central problem 
of the relation of the Church to the family is whether it can 
keep the role of the moral guardian while the state increas- 
ingly adds to its role as economic guardian. .. . If the gov- 
ernments are going to be responsible for the family economy, 


| they are going to claim most of the allegiance of the people. 


An overtaxed, or a relief, citizenry has neither the funds 
nor the inner motivating gratitude to build up or preserve 
strong churches. State relief means state religion. When 
Czesar becomes the source of maintenance he also wants 
the praise formerly accorded Jehovah.” Developments in 
Europe have already emphatically justified such a conclusion. 


The Statement That Poor Nations Cannot afford a demo- 
cratic government needs to be recast into the question, “Can 
they afford dictators?” In spite of several confiscatory levies 
by Mussolini during the past years upon the wealth and in- 
dustrial resources of his land, and frequent advances in 
taxes from which no class escapes, a tremendous increase 
is planned for 1938-39. The Frankfurter Zeitung, whose 
former editor, Rudolf Kircher, is now acting for some 
obscure reason as correspondent in Rome, stated recently 
that Il Duce is about to demand an advance of 35 per cent 
more revenue by direct taxation and 32 per cent more 
revenue by indirect taxation than in the previous year. This 
“patriotic sacrifice” is to pay for the continuing armament 
program and for the friends of liberty who were ordered 
into the ranks of the Spanish insurgents. However, Mus- 
solini is coyly angling for British credit guarantees from the 
Chamberlin government, with which he hopes to sustain 
Italy’s foreign credit. Without that the Italian financial 
structure will soon crack wide open. 


Sheikh Maraghi, the Head of Islam’s Venerable University 
of El Azhar, in Egypt,—which claims to be the oldest of all 
universities in the world,—wants it to be understood that 
he does not deal in “religious politics.” This is to be con- 
sidered as a defense against the strong suspicion that the 
Sheikh was responsible for the student rioting in Egypt’s 
recent political crisis. Maraghi’s logic is interesting (under- 
standable from his standpoint), when he declares: “I per- 
sonally wish to see Islam rule over the social life of Egypt 
because the great majority of the inhabitants of this country 
are Moslems (there are 14,000,000 Moslems as compared 
with 1,500,000 Coptic Christians), and because the official 
religion of the country is Moslem and nothing else. Other 
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religions differentiate between religion and politics; Islam 
does not.” But Sheikh Maraghi should read what one of 
his Moslem contemporaries has recently written in The 
Moslem World: “Where real Christianity has penetrated 
there has been steady progress. We are honest enough to 
recognize that. Never believe this nonsense that fills one 
of our papers condemning your religion. It is only a means 
to strengthen our group-consciousness by assuming a 
superiority complex. In a great many cases we are con- 
tinually borrowing from you—your thought, your method, 
your outlook.” Surely some of this “real Christianity” might 
be of use to Egypt, and even to Maraghi. 


The Principal Protestant Communions of England have 
just appointed a council of twenty-four members to inves- 
tigate the following queries: (1) Why does the church fail 
to attract the younger generation? (2) What is the cause 
of the almost incredible disappearance of knowledge of 
the Bible? (3) What can be done by the churches to relate 
the church to everyday life? Granting, at least for argu- 
ment, that these questions present facts and ask for solu- 
tions, how would you like to accept them as an unofficial 
questionnaire, and send in your comments and conclusions 
to this department? 


The Highway of Democracy in Europe is broader and 
better built than the news emphasis of the day upon autoc- 
racy allows the public to think. Beside the chief western 
bulwarks in western Europe—Britain and France, with their 
90,000,0000 population—there are nine smaller, but not in- 
considerable democracies to remember—Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Norway, Finland, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and Esthonia. Of these four are republics and five 
are monarchies, with more than 54,000,000 citizens in all, 
who have free and unhampered privilege for individual 
self-expression guaranteed by law and established in prac- 
tice, though two of them—Czechoslovakia and Esthonia— 
have developed their opportunity since the World War. 
The significance of this aggregation has been obscured by 
the voluble aggressiveness of the various autocratic units, 
but in themselves these democratic units represent the hope 
and promise of Europe’s future, not only in their resources 
and greater economic stability, but psychologically also, 
because their energies and powers of resistance have not 
been dissipated by hectic and hysterical demands during the 
past decade, as has been the case under the autocratic 
regimes. 


The Highest Honors Are Bestowed Upon Miraj Hospital, 
in the Bombay Presidency of India, for its scientific attain- 
ments in the treatment of cancer. This is said to be the only 
Christian medical school for men in all India; but its help- 
fulness and influence reach far beyond India’s borders, 
through its graduates who have penetrated Arabia and Iran. 
Yet another honor, not scientific, was recently bestowed 
upon the institution by a native chieftain in the Gujarat dis- 
trict of India, who wrote asking for a Miraj man to take 
charge of a dispensary in his little state. “I want a Chris- 
tian,” he wrote; “for only a Christian has the true spirit 
of service.” 


Those Who Are Fearful of Christianity’s future in these 
oppressive times, need to reflect upon the tribute of a 
Mohammedan to Christianity in a recent issue of The Moslem 
World: “I can definitely say that Christianity is stronger 
than it has ever been in history. I am surprised at the num- 
ber of people, both pagan and otherwise, who feel that Chris- 
tian ethics constitute the only answer to the present world 
chaos. We Moslems have a secret feeling that the collapse 
of the present world order is the greatest verdict in favor of 
Christianity, for world civilization is still largely pagan. It 
is the pagan elements in your civilization that are working 
havoc.” Now, if the Christian churches would act on that! 
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IN PROCESS OF REVIVAL 


Madison, Wis., Congregation Responds to Pastoral and Pulpit Ministry of Dr. Edwin Moll 


By Dr. ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN, Chicago 


“BrauTIFUL for situation” is Madison, Wis. Located on a 
high, rolling isthmus between several lovely lakes, its beau- 
tiful and substantial buildings, its comfortable, attractive 
homes, and its many varied industries make it an inviting 
place in which to live. The stately Capitol building gives a 
certain sense of permanence and security, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin lends an atmosphere of culture which per- 
vades the entire community. It is not strange if it is some- 
times called the Charming City. 

Dominating the scene, in the very center of the city and 
midway between two of the lakes, is the Capitol building. 
Erected in the shape of a Greek cross, its great dome rises 
to a height of nearly three hundred feet. It was here that 
the recent Third Party movement under the leadership of 
Governor Philip La Follette was born. Many visit Madison 
to view at close range the practical operation of Wisconsin’s 
policies of government. 

On the shores of Lake Mendota, only a few blocks from 
the Capitol, is University Hill, site of the University of Wis- 
consin. The grounds cover a thousand acres, and the activ- 
ities of this institution occupy nearly sixty buildings, with 
a teaching force of 700 professors, and a student body of 
more than 7,000 resident students, with about 7,000 addi- 
tional taking university extension work. With a permanent 
population of more than 40,000 and transient residents num- 
bering approximately 10,000 the city claims a total of 50,000 
people. 

In the Midst of Youth 


But our chief interest lies in the cathedral-like structure 
that stands opposite the campus. Directly across the street 
from the university buildings, on University Avenue, and 
constantly facing the student body on its way to and from 
classes, is one of the most beautiful church buildings in the 
United Lutheran Church. For Madison is also the home of 
Luther Memorial Church, and the chaste, churchly lines of 
its Gothic building are a daily reminder of God. Its great 
elevation instinctively lifts the eye skyward, and invites one 
to think of things that are above. Day and night it stands 
there as a testimony to all that is high and holy, its purpose 
to minister to the spiritual needs of students and community 
alike. There are 1,700 Lutherans on the campus; one of the 
largest Lutheran constituencies of any state university in 
the country is in student residence at Wisconsin State. 


Beautifully proportioned and unusually well appointed, 
this outstanding building provides ample facilities for the 
work and worship of a growing congregation. It seats over 
1,200 people, and cost almost half a million dollars when it 
was erected. Then came the financial crash, and the intoler- 
able debt burden threatened to crush the life out of this 
promising congregation. 

Here was a group of 900 people, challenged by a match- 
less opportunity, but handicapped by an impossible financial 
situation. The church council was of unusually high caliber, 
consisting of members of the faculty and administrative de- 
partments of the university, officials in the employ of the 
state government, business men and other equally capable 
and consecrated from the less conspicuous walks of life. 
Month after month they faced their hopeless task with high, 
heroic courage, determined at last to carry on regardless 
of the disposition of the building. That in itself was a great 
step forward. For years the fate of the congregation was 
bound up with the fate of the building. The family is always 
more important than the house it occupies. But what family 
wants to lose its home? The climax was reached last year 
when the Board of American Missions came to the aid of 
the distressed congregation and the property was once more 
in the hands of the church. It was a grateful group that 
assembled in the church that July night to give thanks 
to God. 

As a further step in the rehabilitation of this important 
center of Lutheranism the Board accepted the responsibility 
of providing pastoral care, and assigned one of its Board 
missionaries, the Rev. Edwin Moll, D.D., to this field. Until 
Dr. Moll’s arrival in October, the Rev. E. J. Blenker, Lu- 
theran student pastor at the university, served most accept- 
ably as the acting pastor. 


House Put in Order 

It was not long until things began to happen. For one 
thing the church building needed repairs. While in constant 
use it had long been neglected. And the commodious par- 
sonage next door was in a run-down condition. It required 
$3,500 to make the necessary improvements and renovate 
the buildings thoroughly inside and out. Not less than $1,000 
worth of volunteer labor was donated. Professional men, 
business men, laboring men worked side by side. 

But greater still was the need of ministry to the revived 
_ congregation. The aver- 

age attendance jumped 
' in a few months from 300 
to over 700, with a total 
attendance on Easter 
Sunday of 1,380. The ac- 
cessions numbered 73, 
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which, with almost that many reinstatements, increased the 
membership by 150 adults. The income of the church was 
doubled. And every aspect of congregational activity took 
on new life. Indeed the sudden upturn was something of a 
sensation in the community. 

Luther Memorial ministers to several distinct groups, the 
university element, the state employees at the Capitol and 
such as are connected with the state and county govern- 
ment, the business people who are dependent upon the 
university and the state offices, together with a sprinkling of 
Madison is in the heart of a rich farming 
country. 

Personal Calls Made 

“In the task of regenerating the church,” says Dr. Moll, 
“the procedure was simple and logical. After the Board of 
American Missions had moved the finances into the realm 
of possibility for the people, the pastor saw that his first 
task was to gather together the people who had been scat- 
tered, to catch up the loose ends and splice them together. 
A complete survey of the congregation was made. Within 
eight weeks every home received a call either from the 
pastor or from the clinical year man provided by the Board 
for assistance and training. This work took precedence over 
everything else and resulted in immediate and really 
amazing increases of attendance at the services. 

“The second step, which was not begun until the first was 
completed, is the cultivation of the grace of Christian giving, 
the organization of the finances, and the setting up of an 
adequate program and budget. While these two activities 
were under way the church property, which had been 
neglected for fully fifteen years, was renovated and put into 
repair. 

“The next step will be the re-vivification of the organiza- 
tions within the church, the Sunday school, the missionary 
societies, the Brotherhood. Not that these organizations are 
not functioning well, but quite naturally they have not been 
for some time the object of special pastoral care.” 

A church must be reconstructed step by step. Dr. Moll 
feels that one step should be completed before the next is 
taken. He believes it is vitally important to have definite 
objectives and then with inflexible determination to carry 
the program through. The re-organization of the work will 
not be completed until the congregation has been thoroughly 
visited and the finances satisfactorily adjusted. 

There has been in Madison a dramatic demonstration of 
the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. “The simple Gos- 
pel simply preached,” is the way Dr. Moll explains it. He 
attributes the developments to the power of the Word alone. 
“Build around the Word and you build safely and eternally,” 
is his motto. 


Tireless in Serving 


And who is this pastor? Born in Australia, he was reared 
in the English Church. During the war he served under 
General Allenby in the British army, and was with the 
forces that took possession of Jerusalem in December 1917. 
When he arrived in this country to prepare for the gospel 
ministry he selected the seminary on the basis of what the 
theological schools had to offer in their courses. After a 
careful study of the catalogs of the outstanding institutions 
he chose to go to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Upon 
his ordination by the Missouri Synod he served for a time 
in Wisconsin, then took up work under the U. L. C. A. in 
the Pacific Northwest and down in Oakland, Calif., from 
which place he was called to Luther Memorial, Chicago. 

Dr. Moll is a born preacher. The pulpit is his throne. 
Dramatic? Yes, sometimes, but never for display. Thor- 
oughly evangelical, soundly evangelistic, a pleader for souls, 
a builder and battler for God. He is much in demand for 
special lecturing, and devotes himself untiringly to his pulpit 
ministrations and his pastoral activities. Supremely he is 
a pulpiteer. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Eighth Sunday after Trinity 


GRANT to us, Lord, we beseech Thee, the Spirit to think and 
do always such things as are right; that we, who cannot do any- 
thing that is good without Thee, may by Thee be enabled to live 
according to Thy will; through . 


First let us retranslate this very ancient Leonine Collect: 
Bestow bounteously upon us, we beseech Thee, Lord, the 
Spirit (so that) we may think things that are good and per- 
form them promptly: that we, who cannot exist without 
Thee, may be made strong to live by Thee; through... 

Whether we follow the Common Service Book Text or 
the newer translation, our Prayer today is an acknowledg- 
ment that there is no good in us apart from God’s giving 
to us: that even to think the good must be through His 
inspiration, and the will to perform the same must be 
motivated by Him. For we confess that apart from Him we 
cannot so much as exist, let alone live. Our highest aspira- 
tion, therefore, is to “live according to God in the Spirit” 
(I Peter 4: 6). 

Note the contrasts in the Liturgical Lessons and compare 
with them the Collect (in the foregoing sense). One will 
readily mark the full harmony there. The Prayer quite 
evidently grew out of the warning of the one (Gospel): 
such as knew to do right, yet did it not; such as shammed 
the good, yet had it not in heart; add the quite decisive 
evidence of fruitage. From the other (Epistle) it draws the 
leading and control of the Spirit of God; His witnessing 
through the believer; life in God,—“children of God”... 
“heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

Here is a beautiful and eloquent example of harmony in 
these Liturgical Propers; and, further, an evidence of the 
rich spirit of devotion and deep meditation which moved 
and possessed the hearts of the ancients who drew together 
and provided these blessed “means” for Divine Worship,— 
which we are privileged to use today. 

Emphasis must be placed on the capital S in our present 
Text: not spirit but Spirit: not the spirit within us, but the 
Spirit Who moves and motivates our spirit. Our spirit is 
at variance with God until yielded to the benign influence 
of and conformed to the Spirit of God. 

Then, one may think good things, yet not perform them. 
There are examples in the Gospels,—the Rich Young Ruler, 
the men who said, “Lord, I will follow thee”; and in Today’s 
Liturgical Gospel; . and in ourselves! There is no half- 
way religion; no half-way fellowship; no part-way alle- 
giance. It must be, “for me to live is Christ” . “The life 
that I now live in the flesh, I live by the grace of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave himself for me.” “I can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” And re- 
member grace, and the strengthening is by grace: the direct 
bounteous Gift of God. Is that not His Spirit? 

Then note a contrast brought out in the translation be- 
tween exist and live. This is lost in our present text, which 
reads, we, who cannot do anything that is good without 
Thee. Perfectly true, we cannot!—but the original Collect 
went back farther, we, who cannot exist without Thee. Pri- 
marily this would mean, to have being; but colloquially the 
word is used to describe a meagre, bare form of living,— 
“eeking out a living.” Our Collect confesses that just to 
be, depends upon God; and to continue to be is in His con- 
tinuing and upholding. But it rises higher. To live, to enjoy 
the blessings of vital being, of fullness of living, of the on- 
ward going of mind and heart and soul and body, this is 
only of our Father’s enabling. “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” Quickened by the Spirit of God, we 
live ... “according to God.” There is rich, blessed thought 
there: God is Life; He is the Source and Giver of our life; 
He is our Example of life; He is the Governor of our life; 
He is the daily Benediction on our life; He is the End of 
our life... through Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord. 
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GRACE FOR WEAKNESS 


Jesus’ Direct Ministry to Paul, In or Out of the Body He Cannot Tell, Provides 
Occasion of Chapter VI of “Revelations of the Ascended Christ” 


By WiLi1am H. Cooper, Roxborough, Philadelphia 


II Corinthians 12: 8,9; Acts 18: 9-11 


BETWEEN the two visions of Christ recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles as having been granted to Paul in the course 
of his active ministry, the one at Jerusalem three years 
after his conversion, the other at Corinth twelve or four- 
teen years later, there were similar experiences not men- 
tioned in the Acts about which we learn from II Corinthians, 
chapter twelve. What we find in II Corinthians shows that 
such other facts as are recorded of Paul’s visions in the 
Acts were not only historically possible but also highly 
probable. Was Paul subject to trances? Luke says that he 
was, as we have seen in a previous article. But Luke is not 
alone in this statement. Paul himself corroborates it in a 
most remarkable description of one of his trances in II Corin- 
thians 12: 1-5. While this particular description records no 
vision of Christ but only the hearing of certain “unspeak- 
able words” we cannot doubt that Christ was the source of 
the experience in view of the caption in II Corinthians 12: 1, 
“visions and revelations of the Lord.” Did the ascended 
Lord ever speak to Paul as man to man? Luke says that 
He did. But once again Luke is not alone in making such 
a statement. For Paul himself, in II Corinthians 12: 8, 9 
tells us the same thing. Let us look more closely at this, 
the third recorded revelation of Christ to Paul in the New 
Testament. 

We know nothing as to its time except that it was sub- 
sequent to the beginning of that physical ailment which 
Paul calls his “thorn in the flesh.” We can, however, date 
this latter event with fair accuracy. Paul wrote II Corin- 
thians about A. D. 56 or 57. In this letter he states that the 
great trance occurred fourteen years earlier, or about A. D. 
42-43. The “thorn in the flesh” followed soon after and it 
was the prayer to be relieved of this which brought the 
revelation or direct message from Christ mentioned in 
II Corinthians 12: 8, 9. This experience belongs, therefore, 
to a little known period of Paul’s career, falling probably 
between A. D. 44 and the time of the Council at Jerusalem 
in A. D. 49. Where he was at the time of this prayer we 
have no way of knowing. It is likely that the “three times” 
when he besought the Lord for relief were separated by 
wide intervals. This makes it possible that the last petition 
and the revelation following it may have occurred at Corinth, 
or as late as A. D. 50-52. 


Jesus’ Own Words 


More important than the unknown time and place is the 
content of the revelation itself. “My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” If we 
accept Paul’s testimony, these are words of Jesus just as 
genuine as any recorded in the gospels. They include not 
only a personal message to Paul, such as his circumstances 
required, but also a general spiritual truth, with which may 
be compared, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden” and “My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” This 
is the only place in Scripture where Jesus Himself speaks 
of grace. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” is a subject 
of vital present-day theological interest. This single word 
of Jesus therefore has peculiar value for our modern dis- 
cussion of a great subject. It shows us that what His church 
is thinking about so eagerly in the twentieth century with 
an eye to Christian reunion was already in His mind in the 
middle of the first century. 


It is certain that Paul received other visions and revela- 
tions of Christ than those specifically mentioned either by 
himself or by Luke. Ought we not, therefore, to let these 
actual but unrecorded experiences of the apostle have their 
due weight as we try to view the whole picture of his Chris- 
tian life and service? They were not ordinary experiences 
even for so extraordinary a man as Paul. Upon him they 
made an impression of overwhelming grandeur (compare 
II Corinthians 12: 7 in the Revised Version). Indeed even 
his profoundly humble spirit was tempted to excessive pride 
over them until his “thorn in the flesh” brought him down 
to earth and to an active sympathy with the common needs 
and the pathetic exigencies of other men! 

We come now to Paul’s vision of Christ at Corinth as 
recorded in Acts 18: 9, 10. It is possible, thanks to the labors 
of the modern archaeologist, to locate this particular expe- 
rience of the apostle as to time and place more accurately 
than most of the others. It was in the late autumn or early 
winter of the year A. D. 50-51 on a street near Corinth’s 
market place known as the Lychaeum road that Paul, sleep- 
ing in the house of Titus Justus “hard by the synagogue,” 
once more saw and heard his Lord “in the night, by a 
vision.” This, at least, is the present writer’s conclusion. 


Three Items of Interest 

Within the limits of the present article it is not possible 
to exhaust the meaning of this, the fifth distinctly recorded 
personal revelation of Christ to the apostle Paul (we reckon 
as the fourth the one barely mentioned but supremely well 
authenticated in Galatians 2: 2, and occurring “fourteen 
years” after the conversion, A. D. 48-49). We wish, how- 
ever, to call attention to three points of special interest. The 
first is that Christ’s words, “Fear not,” so much like His 
words to Peter and others in earlier days, reveal to us 
Paul’s own mental attitude under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty amounting to a crisis in his apostolic career. After 
a near failure at Athens he has come to Corinth only to find 
a still vaster Gentile population equally in love with specious 
learning, equally skeptical toward Christian truth, and 
steeped in the hideous vices of heathenism as outlined in a 
letter written from Corinth later on (Romans, chapter one, 
verses 18-32). To add to Paul’s difficulties the Jews here 
as elsewhere are hostile and vigorous in opposition. More- 
over at this crucial point of his second great mission tour he 
has. apparently a recurrence of his old physical weakness 
(see I Corinthians 2: 3 and the commentaries on “weak- 
ness” in that passage). Everything was conspiring, there- 
fore, to produce a failure for Paul more conspicuous than 
at Athens. To put it all into a word, Paul was afraid. This 
is not only Luke’s report but also Paul’s own confession in 
I Corinthians 2: 3. What turned the tide for Paul? What 
determined him to know nothing among the Corinthians 
save “Jesus Christ and him crucified”? The answer is 
found in Acts 18: 8, 9,—the vision at Corinth, and the heart- 
ening word of good cheer, “Fear not.” This word, we may 
be sure, did not arise out of Paul’s own mental attitude at 
the time. It came to him with revelatory force from the 
ascended Lord and completely changed his attitude toward 
his work. 

Secondly, let us note the remarkable saying of the Lord 
with regard to this chief city of Achaia: “I have much peo- 
ple in this city.” The commentators refer us here to the 
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well-known Old Testament word spoken to the despairing 
Elijah, “I have yet seven thousand in Israel who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” We venture an independent sug- 
gestion, however, to the effect that these two passages, 
although similar, are not parallel. The Old Testament pas- 
sage seems to us to refer to people who had all along been 
preserved without Elijah’s knowledge in the true faith of 
Israel. The New Testament passage, on the other hand, is 
an assertion by the Lord of that which is still future as if it 
were already present. It was indeed a fact that many in 
Corinth had recently believed and been baptized (see verse 
7). But it is also true that Paul’s greatest evangelistic suc- 
cess at Corinth followed the vision, a success so great that 
he felt it was necessary to absent himself from his beloved 
Macedonian Christians for a year and a half in order to 
gather in the Corinthian harvest (verse 11). And even 
after Paul left and Apollos carried on there was further 
growth (I Corinthians 3: 6). We conclude, therefore, that 
the saying of the Lord, “I have much people in this city,” 
looked to the future and that it furnishes us with a par- 
ticularly strong passage out of which a doctrine of predes- 
tination to salvation may be built, such as is set forth in a 
more explicit way in Paul’s epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians. 
A Practical Application 

Lastly the practical consequences of the vision at Corinth 
for Paul and for us must not be overlooked. For Paul it 
meant a direct commission from Christ to continue the work 
at Corinth with fearless aggression and a promise of his 
personal security while the harvest was being reaped. For 
us in these days of revived emphasis on evangelism, espe- 
cially in our great cities, the vision at Corinth, if taken 
seriously, is a charter of evangelism summoning us to preach 
and teach the word in season and out of season out of love 
to Christ and those who are His. Can any of us doubt con- 
cerning such unevangelized cities as Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York and Philadelphia that Christ has “much 
people” in every one of them? One is reminded in these 
days not only of the word of Elijah about the seven thou- 
sand faithful but also of the word to Jonah about the one hun- 
dred twenty thousand who could not discern! Our attempts 
to spread the gospel ought to be more commensurate with 
the need. Let “The Vision at Corinth” be the subject of 
more sermons like that which the illustrious Liddon preached 
at Oxford in 1889 when a great collection was taken for the 
extension of the gospel in London’s East End; and let the 
vision be an incentive for such action as Paul himself would 
take were he a ministering pastor in our midst today. 


FROM REFORMATION TO 
TRANSFORMATION! 


By the Rey. William F. Sunday, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE MOST significant statement made at the 1938 conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Synod of New York at Roch- 
ester, June 13 to 16, received but passing notice. It went 
unreported by the press. And, as far as I know, it was not 
referred to again on the floor of the convention. It was a 
statement by the beloved president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the Rev. F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D. 
Dr. Knubel had recently returned from Europe and was 
evaluating two most important inter-church world meet- 
ings which he had attended. One was held at Utrecht, Hol- 
land, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York, 
whose responsibility it was to create a constitutional struc- 
ture for a World Council of Churches, predicated upon the 
findings of the Faith and Order Conference at Edinburgh 


and the Life and Work Conference at Oxford last summer.. 


The other meeting was held in Stockholm, Sweden . . . the 
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Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention. 

Dr. Knubel’s statement which I consider so important 
was in effect this—“‘The time is at hand when we must re- 
think entirely the position which the Lutheran Church 
occupies in the Christian world, and we must consider anew 
our participation in co-operative endeavors with other 
Christian bodies.” In my judgment this affirmation reflected 
the conclusion of an era of Lutheran isolation and detach- 
ment. But it did more than that. It sounded a prophetic 
note! It carried conviction, challenge and vision. 

At Utrecht, Dr. Knubel asserted with emphasis that any 
future World Council of Churches must be created, not on 
the basis of representation from agreed geographical bound- 
aries, as had been planned, but alone through the confessional 
churches of the world themselves. Leaders of the movement, 
especially, saw the significance of this position. Assuming that 
Dr. Knubel’s contention prevails, as many believe that it 
will, then the World Council of Churches would meet in 
convention, not as Americans, Swedes or Germans, but as 
Episcopalians, Greek Orthodox, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, etc., etc., etc. Only on this basis Dr. Knubel 
contended, do the possibilities of Roman Catholic co-opera- 
tion with Protestantism exist. 


Broader Training Called For 


An entirely new concept of the future of Lutheranism 
now emerges. The Lutheran World Convention, first or- 
ganized in Eisenach in 1923, was born out of the sufferings 
and privations of the post-war period and the response of 
the world Lutheran family to these needs. And the Lutheran 
World Convention naturally becomes the medium through 
which the forces of Lutheranism the world over are 
mobilized. Few realize that these Lutherans constitute prac- 
tically one-half of all Protestants in the world. The re- 
sponsibility, therefore, which falls upon Lutheran leadership 
of the future staggers the imagination. That significant lead- 
ership will be expected by this Christian World Movement 
from the Lutheran Church is inevitable. 

Up to the present time Lutheran theological training has 
been parochial in the sense that each seminary has pro- 
duced pastors to promote the particular point of view, be 
it linguistic, geographical or theological, which brought the 
seminary into existence. It is not difficult to see that the- 
ological training, on this basis, will not adequately provide 
the world Lutheran leadership which the future demands. 
Somewhere, somehow, there must be developed a Lutheran 
Theological Seminary where the most distinguished scholar- 
ship in European and American Lutheranism can be welded 
into spiritual world power. It must be a theological sem- 
inary, not under the control of one synod or the Church of 
one country. Indeed, the qualifications for representation 
might reasonably be predicated on the same basis as that 
of the Lutheran World Convention itself. Such an institu- 
tion, it would seem, should be established at the very racial 
and linquistic crossroads of the world and where a score 
of Lutheran heritages meet... 

Now it is true that the oldest Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary in America, founded in 1797, is located in New York, 
and that its Board of Directors is selected from these various 
branches of world Lutheranism. But Hartwick Seminary 
has no real property. Its faculty and student body are per- 
haps the smallest in number of any Lutheran seminary in 
our country. It is, however, one Lutheran seminary which, 
by virtue of its constitution, could respond to the demands 
which will be made upon future world Lutheran leadership. 
If this challenge and vision which Dr. Knubel set forth at 
Rochester arouses the imagination of leading laymen, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian, German and American—it is quite 
possible that within our lifetime Hartwick Seminary, or 
some theological seminary yet to be established, may be- 
come the spearhead of the United Lutheran Church of the 
world.—The Shepherd’s Voice, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WARDS OF QUEEN ANNE 


Pastor Kockerthal and 13,000 Palatine Refugees 
Sought Safer World 


By George L. Rinkliff 


In 1710 America received what was then the largest of 
all migrations from Europe,—a migration of British sub- 
jects who were not British in ancestry, language, custom 
or tradition. It was the year the Palatines came. It was a 
decisive year for America and for the rest of the world. 
It was decisive, too, for American Lutheranism and for 
world Lutheranism. 

Among the Palatine immigrants, not one had the slightest 
notion of affecting the destiny of the new continent. The 
very utmost the boldest of them hoped for was to find 
America less miserable on the whole than they knew Europe 
to be. They came without the slightest semblance of a new 
political theory or a new social philosophy. They had but 
a single conception that was to determine the spirit and the 
form of their contribution to the new land. They were 
convinced of the dignity of the individual human being. 

They based that conviction upon the fact that the Son 
of God had died upon the cross of Calvary,—for each and 
every human being. Each of them knew that in the sight 
of God he or she ranked equally with kings and the mightiest 
of earth, in the fundamental rights of human beings. That 
was not a strutting dignity, but a humbling and sobering 
one. It had been given them, and they had no right to give 
it up. Neither had anyone on earth,—kings, nobles or gov- 
ernors,—the authority to take from them the vestige of it. 

They rationalized everything they knew,—as a modern 
philosopher or psychologist might put it,—in the conclusion 
that every ability and talent each possessed was to be used 
to assert the dignity that God, by His grace through Jesus 
Christ, had conferred upon each individual. Since among 
the other talents they possessed was the talent to fight, they 
could and would even fight, in an extreme case, to maintain 
that divinely conferred dignity. 

Here was the Declaration of Independence in conviction 
and practice, sixty-six years before Thomas Jefferson wrote 
it out. 

Importance Still Lacks Appraisal 


One of the taproots of American Lutheranism, and par- 
ticularly of the United Lutheran Church, is the Palatine 
migration of 1710. Yet it does not appear that any Lutheran 
scholar has so far accepted the challenge to make clear to 
the American people the meaning and consequences of that 
migration in all its aspects. It is one of the most colorful 
and poignant episodes of American history,—the chimes in 
the tower of destiny pealed full-toned while it was being 
enacted. Lutheran writers,—and all the rest of the writing 
craft in North America, too,—may well be pardoned for 
hesitating before such an undertaking. Anyone facing it 
must feel like a hillbilly fiddler pushed suddenly into the 
concertmeister’s seat the moment before a symphony or- 
chestra begins playing the overture to the third act of 
Lohengrin. 

“As a wave,” Conrad Weiser relates, “thirty thousand 
Germans washed along the shore of England. Israel was not 
more astounded at the armored carcasses of the Egyptians 
lying by the banks of the Red Sea than were the people 
of England at this immense slide of humanity.” 

Weiser may have said “dreizehn” (thirteen) ,—the number 
of thousands according to the British record,—to have the 
word misunderstood as “dreizig” (thirty). But if they were 
no more than thirteen thousand, still they were numerous 
enough to startle and perplex London,—such an influx, 
“most of them without a penny, ... many in rags and tat- 
ters,” would be a problem even to the London of today. 

Sanford H. Cobb, who gleaned every reference he could 
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find to the Palatines in the publications and records of two 
continents, reminds us that Bishop Burnett, in his “History 
of Our Own Times,” “represents that the people in the 
Palatine were ‘so ravished’ by the reports of what kind- 
ness had been shown to Kockerthal and his companions 
in London, that these thousands pressed thither to throw 
themselves in like manner on the bounty of the Queen.” 

“The immediate needs of the people were met in a way 
which for that day must be accounted magnificent. The 
Queen allowed ninepence each per day for present sub- 
sistence, and lodgings were provided in various parts of 
London. One thousand tents, . . . the warehouses of Sir 
Charles Cox, ... barns, ... empty dwellings, .. . in some 
instances buildings were put up for them.” 

In all, the Queen, the government, and the people gave 
135,000 pounds,—about $650,000, to assist the Palatines, in 
a day when the value of money was far higher than it is 
today. In England, too, in that day, there was at times a 
high respect for the dignity of the individual, even of tat- 
tered homeless beggars, speaking a foreign tongue. 


Scattered Through England 

Cobb indicates the possibility of something like five thou- 
sand of them becoming integrated into the population of 
Great Britain. “Not a few of the men enlisted in the British 
army, ...a few hundreds wandering through the rural parts 
of England, found permanent homes in its scattered towns 
and villages. Some remained in London, going into domestic 
service, or finding engagements for their special handicrafts.” 
Some, being Roman Catholics, were sent back to the Palatin- 
ate; still others, to escape that, renounced Rome. 

Thirty-eight hundred were settled on lands in Munster, 
Ireland, where, a century later, their descendants appear 
to have been quite prosperous, still retaining the use of 
the German language. 

Some six hundred were sent to North Carolina, in a 
colonization headed by an individual known as the Baron 
De Graffenried. The colony was established at New Bern, 
where De Graffenried held a large tract, and the title of 
Landgrave. After a few years, the Landgrave wandered 
from his barony, probably back to Europe, leaving the 
colonists to shift for themselves. 

There must have been, among the thirteen thousand, a 
nucleus with a clearer idea of where they expected to go 
than the others possessed. And this nucleus seems to have 
gathered around one individual, John Conrad Weiser, once 
magistrate of the town of Great Anspach, Wurtemburg. He 
was a widower, and with him he had fourteen of his chil- 
dren. Two of his daughters, who were married, remained in 
Germany. It is impossible to prove that Weiser had his mind 
made up as to what part of the world he and his numerous 
brood would settle in. But it is rather difficult to believe 
that everything turned out as it did just by accident. Be- 
sides, Weiser was by no means the man to sit down and 
wait for something to turn up. 

While the Palatines were worrying London, a delegation 
came from America offering a diversion for the public in- 
terest of the day,—the mayor of Albany, New York, Peter 
Schuyler; Colonel Nicholson, of Her Majesty’s army in 
America; and others of prominence in the colony of New 
York, all gravely concerned about defense against the 
French of Canada. 


Good Publicity 


They had no modern New York press agent to advise 
them, but they resorted to the very stunt any press agent 
would have hit upon, under the circumstances. They took 
along five great sachems of the tribes of the back country, 
with plumes, paint and glittering gewgaws. They were ol- 
fering a show certain to compel the provincial-minded 
sophisticates of any metropolis in any age to push each other 
around by thousands in open-mouthed wonder. 
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One sachem died aboard ship, but the four others had the 
great Joseph Addison, forefather of all modern columnists, 
following them about and writing of them in the Spectator 
and the Tatler. Not even the Queen could forego such a 
show,—she had the chieftains in for an audience,—which 
meant that the sponsors got in too. 

The sponsors got all the royal promises they were hanker- 
ing for, even though some of the promises were slow of 
fulfillment. One item, however, was marked up for imme- 
diate delivery,—three thousand Palatines. 

Conrad Weiser says that the “chiefs of the Mohawks saw 
and pitied the wretched condition of the people, and offered 
to open to the perishing mass their hunting grounds beyond 
the sea.” 

Another account is: “One of them, unsolicited and vol- 
untarily, presented the Queen a tract of his land in Scho- 
harie, N. Y., for the benefit of the distressed Germans.” 

The kind-hearted chieftain may have believed he was 
acting on his own volition. He may actually have been doing 
that. But in such an event, Pastor Joshua Kockerthal, in 
London once more, and the delegation of colonial politi- 
cians, must have been amazed at getting what they wanted 
before they asked for it. 

Pastor Kockerthal, in London, was doubtless doing some- 
thing to earn the phrase inscribed in his epitaph, “The 
Joshua of the High Dutch in North America.” The colonial 
politicians needed an outpost in the Mohawk Valley manned 
by sturdy people who would never trust the French. The 
Palatines were just the people, and the Schoharie was just 
the place to put them. 


VISION WITHOUT VIGOR 


The Board of Education Asks a Question and Secre- 
tary Wickey Reports Thoughtful Actions 


By Gould Wickey 


GATHERED in Washington for the last meeting during this 
biennium and anniversary year on June 21 and 22, the 
Board of Education heard a panel discussion by its staff on 
the problems of students as seen through interviews, rela- 
tions and situations at student centers, and the Church’s 
consciousness and conscience. The staff indicated that the 
student is merely an intelligent youth who asks questions 
on live problems such as the Church’s theology and practice, 
peace and war, personal relationships, and economic con- 
ditions. In spite of public declarations and printed state- 
ments, there seemed to be evidence that Lutheran synodical 
barriers are higher today than some years ago, but the 
Lutheran Student Association is a great asset toward 
Lutheran unity. 


Figures Raise a Question 

To the Board were presented some figures which raise a 
question regarding the educational consciousness of the 
Lutheran Church. Does the Lutheran Church really believe 
with Martin Luther that “the right instruction of youth is 
something in which Christ and the world are concerned”? 
The Lutheran Church has always believed in catechetical 
instruction, which is followed more or less faithfully by 
pastors. When church academies were the vogue, the 
Lutheran Church in America had a fair number. Today 
in the United States and Canada, we can count eighty- 
eight seminaries, colleges, and academies supported by the 
Lutheran Church, of which fourteen colleges and ten sem- 
inaries belong to the United Lutheran Church in America. 
But to be long in the establishment of educational institu- 
tions and to be short in the support may indicate vision 
without vigor. ; 

It is well known that the Board of Education gets nine 
cents of each dollar which finally reaches the office of Treas- 
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urer E. Clarence Miller of the United Lutheran Church. 
Through the Unapportioned Benevolence the figures for 
seventeen years show that the cause of education received 
only 17.6 per cent. If gifts indicate interest, then the United 
Lutheran Church in America is not education-minded and 
is not meeting her educational responsibility. At least 25 
per cent of the Apportioned Benevolence should be assigned 
to Christian education. If our colleges and seminaries are to 
meet their educational responsibility, they must be more 
liberally supported by the Church that gave them birth. To 
train Christian leaders for such a time as this is no cheap 
matter. To maintain Christian institutions in such a time 
as this is no cheap matter. To be Christians in such a time 
as this, as always, requires the giving to the utmost of our 
income for the sake of the Kingdom. 


Reports Show Progress 

With Dr. H. R. Gold presiding, the reports of committees 
were received and considered with dispatch. The treasurer 
indicated that all bills were paid and that the expenses 
were kept within the budgeted amount of $98,250, even 
though this sum is less than what was received eighteen 
years ago. Recognition was given to Secretary Mary E. 
Markley for the honor received in being elected chairman 
of the National Commission on University Work of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. Gratification was 
expressed that the number of pastors requesting the Board’s 
literature in its special season has increased more than 
40 per cent. A special educational exhibit at the Baltimore 
Convention was authorized. 

A study of the problem of distribution of aid for men 
studying for the ministry showed that nineteen reporting 
synods aid 209 students to the amount of $39,115. There 
was definite opposition to the suggestion that one agency 
administer this aid for the whole Church, as is done in some 
denominations, while one-fourth declared that such is the 
step our Church should take. 

Through the co-operation of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Lutheran student work at West Point is to be organized 
on a national basis. A plan was approved for co-operation 
in this work with the Atlantic District of the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States. 

The Board proposes to consider ways and means of having 
all of the Church’s theological seminaries accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools, either by 
strengthening or by merging institutions. As the first step 
in that direction, the Board decided to review the 1932 pro- 
gram for the Church’s arrangements for the training of 
ministers and teachers in the light of new factors in the 
present situation. 

Improving Policies 

The staff was authorized to study the principles involved 
in granting financial aid to institutions with small or declin- 
ing percentages of Lutheran students. The services of the 
Financial Advisory Service were continued until the ac- 
counting systems of all the colleges have been properly 
adjusted. A committee was appointed to confer with the 
Board of Trustees of Grace College concerning the future 
of the college. 

The Board believed it desirable to establish a policy for 
co-operation with other boards, synods, and congregations, 
or student centers, respecting qualifications of student pas- 
tors, and major policies about buildings and procedures. 
The staff was instructed to come to definite written under- 
standing about conditions for work with those to whom the 
Board gives grants-in-aid as student pastors. 

If the work of the Board with colleges and seminaries 
and students is to be effective and on a constructive basis, 
it was recognized that an endowment fund must be built 
up to supplement the income from the Apportioned 
Benevolence. It is the challenge of the times. 
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THE BOOK AND THE FAITH 


Ir Has occurred within the past fifteen centuries that some 
persons have criticized Christians by calling them “book 
worshipers.” The charge grows out of the position given to 
Holy Scripture. We Lutherans have been among those con- 
demned by these “enthusiasts” because,— 


“We believe, teach and confess that the only rule and standard 
according to which at once all dogmas and teachers should be 
esteemed and judged are nothing else than the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testaments.” 


The declaration continues, 


“Other writings, of ancient or modern teachers, whatever rep- 
utation they may have, should not be regarded as of equal au- 
thority with the Holy Scriptures, but should altogether be sub- 
ordinated to them, and should not be received other or further 
than as witness, in what manner and at what places since the 
times of the apostles, the (purer) doctrine of the prophets and 
apostles was preserved.” 


The above is a quotation from our Formula of Concord, 
the last in point of time of the distinctively Lutheran Con- 
fessions. It was written and accepted in 1580 because it 
stated the convictions of those called Lutherans first with 
reference to the Roman Catholic claim that “traditions” were 
of equal authority with the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures. 
Second, it made the Bible dominant over creeds and decrees 
of Councils and statements of teachers. Third, it exposed the 
heresy of some who claimed direct guidance by the Holy 
Spirit, so as to be able to dispense with Scripture or to have 
an inner voice in interpreting its teachings and applications. 
It was also the official testimony of those subscribing to the 
Augsburg Confession that the book called Holy Scripture 
was the Word of God relative to doctrine and teaching, and 
thus an easily available authority. 

It is on this last point that we desire in this editorial to 
lay emphasis. The Christian Church as an organization must 
have that to which it can point as its “body of principles.” 
In that respect it must meet comparisons and competitions 
with other faiths and cults. When Mohammedanism lays hold 
upon a community or enters upon an expedition to establish 
the power of Islam, the Koran, i. e., the Mohammedan Bible, 
is the book of the faith. Similarly other cults have either 
an actual collection of their teachings in writing or a group 
of persons by whom the religious tenets of the cult are 
memorized and passed on to successors. 

In industrial, civic, and ethical activities something sim- 
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ilar occurs. There is a period of experimentation in which 
hypotheses are dealt with, but only when these have been 
developed to the status of definitely stated forms so that they 
can be promulgated by leaders and accepted as authorita- 
tive by followers, are they really potent. The Marxian 
philosophy of communism was knocked around Europe for 
decades before Das Capital was accepted as the standard. 
The present struggle in Germany will be finally determined 
either by the victory of the philosophy of blood and soil or 
the defeat of that ogre of race emphasis. 

But while the formulation of “The Truth” into “book 
form” is always required if its principles are to attain wide- 
spread social control, misuse and disuse of the body of doc- 
trine enables a rival to weaken its power or even to drive 
it out of existence. In Russia the plan of making the Bible 
an unknown book is said to have been largely successful. 
When Christianity returns to the people of the Soviets it 
will bring Holy Scripture with it. But reports indicate that 
prior to 1917 the Bible was not widely read in Russia, so 
that in fact no great opposition to exiling its truths was 
encountered. 

In the Latin American republics indifference to estab- 
lishing free schools and the inability of the people to read 
prevented them from knowing the revelation which Holy 
Scripture bestows. In North America continued inattention 
to reading the Bible will put it “out of mind.” Then some 
heresy will take its place. Christianity from one practical 
standpoint is a book religion. The Church must not neglect 
the protection of freedom to read it, intelligence to under- 
stand it when read, and appreciation of its values that will 
incite desire to read it. 


WELL SAID BY DR. SCHERER 


On May 23 there was a fifteenth anniversary gathering in 
a New York hotel to celebrate the first religious broadcast 
in the history of radio. Among those present who bore 
witness to the scope and significance of this employment 
for religious purposes of the most recent discovery and 
application by science of God’s gifts to man in nature was 
Dr. Paul Scherer who speaks at N. B. C.’s Sunday Vesper 
Hour during the summer months. From his brief address 
we quote a paragraph: 

“We have been living in a day, and we are still living in it, 
that is crying desperately for something that can strengthen and 
hold its spiritual and moral fiber. You have put into the hands 
of the church that instrumentality which, by the grace of God, 
is being used more richly than anyone here around this board 
can possibly dream. I am glad to think we are living in a land 
where people are coming through the years increasingly to take 
advantage of that ministry, so that what you have done, you and 
your colleagues, for the advancement of religion here in this 
beloved land of ours, that story will not be told tonight, it will 
not be told on any night, it will not be told on a score of nights; 
it cannot be told. There are those who in countless homes are 
remembering that service and thanking God for it. Nor do I 
know of any other agency which could have rendered it, cer- 
tainly not the press, not the moving picture, not the unaided 
church itself. No venture, public or private, on the face of our 
national life, could have ministered so strategically to the spirit 
of America as you have done, and that without regard to pub- 
licity but in the interest directly of religion and of the God of 
all our faiths.” 


THE LUTHERAN has no hesitancy in stating that while Dr. 
Scherer spoke without formal authorization by his church 
body, he did express the sentiment of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The greater part of the entire area over 
which congregations of our communion are distributed is 
within the network of these Sunday vespers, and this fact. 
points to the valuation placéd on this radio ministry. 

THE LUTHERAN will be pardoned if in this connection we 
mention also the Church’s very high appreciation of the Lay- 
men’s Committee on Radio and of those who preach. 
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eACROSS THE °“DESK 


THE CONVERSATION of a small group that “listens in” on 
radio programs focused on the vogue of questions and an- 
swers that has become so widespread in recent weeks, and 
one of the company quoted a query from a radio com- 
mentator, “What is the present tense of the verb wrought?” 
Now while the query can be, and is, answered by the word 
work the reply reveals an irregularity, because that verb 
has the regular forms, work, worked, worked, and the term 
“wrought” has acquired a derived significance through 
usage. When, for example, we speak of wrought iron, we 
mean that metal so dealt with as to have a high degree of 
malleability. A completed action whereby special qualities 
have been worked into or upon a substance entitles one to 
say it has been wrought. Always it is past tense, and strictly 
speaking there is for it no present tense. 

We refer to the conversation and the word on which at- 
tention was focused by the query because we were reminded 
of a Greek word which Paul used occasionally when he 
desired to indicate that the knowledge in his possession was 
gained by experience. When, for example, he wrote to Tim- 
othy, “For I know whom I have believed,” he used the term 
oida which primarily meant, “I have seen.” But since seeing 
is a way of knowing, and in order to indicate that. he had 
reached the assurance about his Lord by way of sight, he 
chose that word from among half a dozen signifying knowl- 
edge. Thus words become laden with special meanings and 
additional values. 


Paderewski at the Piano 

OccASIONALLY we find fault with the shows that are of- 
fered at moving picture houses, but there are times when 
they excite us to admiration and earn our high regard. We 
had an experience of the latter sort recently when we 
“looked and listened” to the great Polish pianist in a pro- 
gram titled “Moonlight Sonata.” The picture’s setting seemed 
to us “foreign.” The fact that we could sit in an American 
city and hear the music as clearly as if we were seated in 
the opera house in which he was playing was in itself a 
marvelous experience. But when besides the sound of the 
piano we could see him, the expression of his face, the 
motions of his hands and the movements of the keys as his 
fingers struck them, our emotion of amazement was inten- 
sified. Nor was the experience of the listener limited to im- 
pressions which came from the performer at the piano. 
From time to time the camera was turned toward the peo- 
ple who were assembled as listeners. One could discern in 
the expressions of their faces and from their postures of 
rapt attention something of the penetrating effects of the 
music which Paderewski was playing. A Hungarian “Rhap- 
sody” of Franz Liszt, his own stately “Minuet,” and the 
famous “Moonlight Sonata” of blind Beethoven aroused 
emotions the sum of which would not have been greatly 
exceeded had the artist actually been present. That at least 
was our conclusion by comparing our sensations with what 
we could recall from listening to Paderewski many years 
ago. 

The Church must find the way by which the movie can 
be more directly articulated with the work committed to it. 
The resources of experience, equipment and talent which 
are in Hollywood and elsewhere could probably be enlisted 
to supplement and guide the employment of the film for 
religious objectives. Great preachers who can declare God’s 
word and apply it, great scenes where the soul’s deepest 
emotions are stirred should be made communicable by 
means of the movie. And its modification, the mechanized 
loud speaker, should be part of the equipment of our mis- 
sionaries where they can get the ear of great multitudes in 
proclaiming the Gospel. 


A Fellow Editor’s Silver Anniversary 


Tue Lutheran Herald, official weekly journal in English 
for the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, gives 
prominence in its issue of July 12 to the fact that its editor 
Dr. G. T. Lee, has completed twenty-five years of service. 
His colleagues, Drs. R. Malmin and L. A. Vigness, and Mr. 
R. E. Haugan, publisher and manager of Lutheran Herald, 
prepared the jubilee number, gathering from numerous 
co-workers in the Norwegian organization tributes of es- 
teem. It was not expedient, we assume, to invite editors of 
the journals of sister Lutheran synods to write concerning 
Dr. Lee, but had time and opportunity been available, we, 
too, would have registered high appreciation of his editorial 
ideals and his consistent labor to achieve them. 

The single contribution of Dr. Lee to the anniversary issue 
is from a journalistic point of view “old stuff,’—very old 
indeed. But it is the kind of material whose value is only 
appreciated when a succession of years subjects it to tests. 
It is the Lutheran editor’s conception of his primary loyalty. 
Dr. Lee’s Introductory printed July 10, 1913, he offers once 
more. We quote it, and add “Congratulations, Dr. Lee.” 


INTRODUCTORY 

It is customary for a new editor to outline his program. But 
in our case we consider the program already outlined in all essen- 
tials. The synod meeting at Minneapolis decided that the 
Lutheran Herald should be the English organ of the synod. Ac- 
cordingly it will be our duty to voice the sentiments and pro- 
claim the principles for which the synod stands. The motto of 
the synod is the Greek word, I%)paxta:, which means “It 1s 
written.” The word of God is the only infallible source and 
norm of doctrine and rule of life. The Lutheran Herald is not 
to be our personal organ for voicing our views or opinions, but 
in all matters of faith and Christian life, the Herald must speak 
as the word of God. On all matters necessary to salvation, the 
word of God speaks with a perspicuity and directness which no 
man can improve upon. The word of God shall be our only 
light, guide, and source of authority, not as interpreter, but as 
it reads. Our interpretation of a plain Bible statement will be a 
repetition of the Bible words. Furthermore, the Scriptures fur- 
nish their own interpretation. In our days we are asked to seek 
the truth in the so-called Sacred Books of the Hast, to abide by 
the “results of science,’ to accept “new revelations” and to be 
guided by “Christian consciousness.” But we shall not substitute 
the glow-worm of human sagacity and wisdom for the light 
shining from heaven in the word of God. The sword of the spirit, 
the word of God, shall be the weapon used to combat error and 
meet the temptations of Satan. 

A paper bearing the title “Lutheran” must also necessarily 
give prominence to the second great truth which the Lutheran 
Church has always proclaimed: Salvation by grace alone, through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Persistently and consistently we shall em- 
phasize these two fundamental principles of Lutheranism and 
apply them to present-day problems in our political, social, moral, 
and religious life. (Ce, AMS MWraiot 


Of Great and Grave Importance 

DELEGATES to the approaching convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, pastors and congregational 
leaders will doubtless read with more than usual careful- 
ness the report of the July meeting of the Executive Board. 
Secretary Greever was himself impressed by the weighty 
character of the subjects dealt with and reported upon. 

Relative to the Church in convention assembled, the 
Executive Board is like other agencies, under authority 
and subject to final approval. But the breadth of its area 
of action and the kind of matters to which it is directed to 
give consideration give it a place of its own. When these 
problems for which it seeks solutions and policies on whose 
merits it presents decisions are of unusual character and 
importance, the members of the Church should give these 
conclusions earnest study. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“GREAT IS THE LORD AND GREATLY TO BE PRAISED, IN THE CITY OF OUR GOD IN THE 


MOUNTAIN OF HIS HOLINESS” 


Alas, too often we take things for granted. The wonderful gifts of God in nature, things we see almost daily: do we lift thankful 
hearts when these please the eye? The earth is full of Thy glory. How wonderful are Thy works. 


O Master, at Thy feet 

I bow in rapture sweet! 
Before me, as in darkening glass, 
Some glorious outlines pass, 


Of love, and truth, and holiness, and power 
I own them Thine, O Christ, and bless Thee for this hour. 


O full of truth and grace, 
Smile of Jehovah’s face, 
O tenderest heart of love untold! 
Who may thy praise unfold? 


Thee, Saviour, Lord of lords and King of kings, 
Well may adoring seraphs hymn with veiling wings. 


I have no words to bring, 
Worthy of Thee my King; 
And yet one anthem in Thy praise 


ADORATION 


I long, I long to raise; 
The heart is full, the eye entranced above, 
But words all melt away in silent awe and love. 


How can the lip be dumb, 
The hand all still and numb, 


When Thee the heart doth see, and own 
Her Lord and God alone? 
Tune for Thyself the music of my days, 
And open Thou my lips that I may show Thy praise. 


Yea let my whole life be 
One anthem unto Thee, 


And let the praise of lip and life 
Outring all sin and strife! 
O Jesus, Master! be Thy name supreme 
For heaven and earth, the one, the grand, the eternal theme! 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


ANNE STOPPED and surveyed the morn- 
ing’s effort dejectedly. It would have been 
a nice cake, she decided, if one of the 
layers hadn’t been slightly thicker on one 
side than on the other, giving the whole 
thing rather a lopsided appearance. She 
had wanted to have it just right for Aunt 
Marion. Mother had always been partic- 
ular about such things. Mother always 
had everything in order when company 
was coming: the house spick and span; 
good things to eat in the cupboard; and 
all the little ones in clean, starchy, best 
suits and frocks. Anne could not bear, 
somehow, now that mother was no longer 
there, not to have things the way she 
would have liked them. She had been 
scrubbing and scouring and dusting all 
week long with that thought. 

There was another reason, too, not quite 
so important, but rather an important rea- 
son, nevertheless. The purpose of Aunt 
Marion’s visit, her letter said, was to help 
her decide which of her nieces, Anne or 
Marion, she would send to Larmount. 
Larmount was the very exclusive finishing 
school to which Aunt Marion herself had 
gone as a girl. Now that she was grown 
up and married and had, as daddy ex- 
plained, stacks of money, she wanted one 
of her nieces to go to Larmount, too. Both 
of them it would have been, but daddy 
could not possibly spare both at once, now 
that mother was no longer with them. 
Daddy didn’t exactly say that, but then 
he seldom spoke of mother, almost never, 
in fact, since that gray day he had come 
back from the hospital in New York to 
tell them so quietly that mother was not 
coming home again. 

Anne wanted to go to Larmount. She 
wanted to go so much that something in 
her throat ached when she thought of it. 
She deserved to be the chosen one, she 
knew, even though Marion was a year 


THE WINNER 


By Lillian D. Felix 


older, because she had been the one to 
graduate with honors from junior high in 
June, while Marion had just tagged along 
somewhere near the foot of the class. 
Marion was pretty, much prettier than 
Anne, and sweet. She could sing a little, 
play the piano and had such charming 
manners that everybody remarked what 
a lovely girl she was. But Anne was the 
worker of the family, the one to win the 
honors in school and to attend to the run- 
ning of the home. Yes, she deserved to 
be chosen, and then, with the lump in her 
throat tightening a little, she wondered 
what would happen to the littler ones, 
Betty and the twins, if she went away. 
Well, it was up to Aunt Marion, anyway! 

Anne regarded the lopsided cake frown- 
ingly, and then slid down from the kitchen 
stool. It would have to do. Too late now 
to make another. She glanced at the clock. 
Almost twelve. Aunt Marion was due to 
arrive at three. She spread the green and 
white checked gingham cloth on the 
kitchen table and began setting the places 
for lunch. After that was over, she de- 
cided there would be time to dress Betty 
and the twins, wash up, get dressed hastily 
herself, and perhaps stroll down with Bob 
and Marion to meet the train. 

The immediate task was to prepare 
lunch. 

She took the cooked spinach from the 
ice-box and put it in the top of the steamer. 
She filled the six tumblers with milk, 
sliced the brown bread and put a generous 
portion of butter on each of the six plates. 
Then she had to trot down-cellar again 
for six rosy apples to serve as dessert. 
Anne knew that mother would approve of 
this simple luncheon. 


Coming upstairs again, she remembered 
the silver, and went into the dining room 
to get it. It was all gleaming bright in 
the drawer of the buffet. Bob had helped 
her polish it the night before. Anne some- 
how felt closer to Bob than to the others. 
He was twelve, two years younger than 
herself, and what the boys called a “regular 
fellow.” He was always eager to help her 
when the household tasks mounted beyond 
her strength, perhaps a little shamefaced 
that other boys might think him a “sissy,” 
sometimes drawing the shades when work- 
ing, but willing, none the less. Marion 
didn’t care much for housework. The 
twins, Bud and Bill, were only eight and 
not much help, and Betty, not quite four, 
needed more attention than Anne, in her’ 
inexperience, felt she knew how to give. 

But Bob had helped. Perched on the 
kitchen stool, he had scoured and polished 
the steel knives and the silver until they 
shone. Marion had wrinkled her nose at 
the grimy polish. “I think I really ought 
not to do anything to spoil my hands, es- 
pecially with Aunt Marion coming tomor- 
row,’ she announced haughtily. And Bob 
had simply chortled, “True enough, my 
rose pink maiden,” causing Marion to 
flounce angrily out of the kitchen, not to 
reappear all evening. “Which,” Bob sig- 
nificantly remarked, “was just what she 
wanted.” 

This morning, clattering through the © 
kitchen, bat in hand, he had hesitated at 
the swing door. “Sure you can manage, 
old girl?” he inquired. “I’d just as soon 
as not run over and tell the fellows I can’t 
play today because my aunt is coming, 
and then duck back to help you.” 

Anne, almost snowed under, had man- 
aged a gay smile: “What! And you star 
pitcher for the team! Go along. I’ll man- 
age all right.” During the rush of the 
morning, she almost regretted that gen- 
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erosity, but Bob was even younger than 
herself, and a boy. She knew how dis- 
appointed he would be if he missed his 
Saturday morning game, so she washed 
dishes, made beds, gave a final dusting 
to the guest room, washed the marks of 
Betty’s tiny fingers from the nursery door, 
scrubbed the kitchen floor where the ice- 
man had carelessly left muddy tracks, 
made a cake and was now getting lunch. 

Bob came hustling in just as lunch was 
about ready. “I’ll round up the rest of 
them,” he promised, and, as good as his 
word, he soon had Betty and the twins 
marshaled to their places, rather sketchily 
washed, it’s true, but passable. Marion 
made a languid appearance. “Is this all 
we're having?” she demanded. 

“Oh, no,” Bob retorted; “the roast duck 
and truffles will be here directly.” 

Anne was too busy persuading Betty 
that milk was to drink and not to splash 
in her hair to bother much about her own 
lunch. She found herself still hastily gulp- 
ing when the others pushed back their 
chairs. 

“I think,” said Marion, “if you’ll excuse 
me, I won’t help with the dishes. I have 
some new polish on my finger nails, and 
I certainly don’t want to wash it off.” 

“Oh, my eye!” was Bob’s comment. 

“Don’t you think,’ Anne began timidly, 
“that we’re a little young to use finger 
nail polish? I mean, mother wouldn’t have 
liked it.” 

“Well, the very idea!” Marion burst out 
impatiently. “You may be a little young, 
but I’m older than you and I don’t pro- 
pose to have you dictating to me!” 

She made a haughty exit, and Anne, 
who had been hoping that she would help 
with the dishes, was almost glad to see her 
go. Of course, she hadn’t meant to dictate, 
but Marion was doing a lot of things 
mother wouldn’t have liked—using pow- 
der and finger nail polish, wearing silk 
stockings to school and acting altogether 
too grown up for her age. 

Bob stood by valiantly, wiping dishes 
and straightening up the kitchen and peel- 
ing potatoes so they would be ready in 
advance for dinner. Then he and Anne 
together marshaled the three smaller chil- 
dren upstairs and washed their hands and 
faces, Bob awkwardly trying to get the 
twins into their Sunday shoes and sailor 
suits, while Anne brushed Betty’s curls 
and dressed her in her pink and white 
| sprigged dimity. Then they had time for a 
rather hasty dressing, while the children 
went down to the porch, with strict in- 
junctions to take care not to get dirty. 
Daddy was to be on the three o’clock train 
with Aunt Marion, and they would all 
walk down to the station to meet them. 

Alas! just as she was taking down her 
ruffled organdy from the closet, Anne heard 
a wail of distress. Dashing downstairs, she 
found Betty, who had been trying a little 
amateur porch climbing, sprawling in the 
soft earth of a flower bed. Fortunately, 
she was more frightened than hurt, but 
the dainty frock was ruined, and Betty 
was muddy enough to need a bath. 

“It’s too late,’ Anne said despairingly. 
“You'll have to go to the train without 
me. I'll just about have time to get Betty 
straightened out before Aunt Marion gets 
here.” (To be continued) 
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HOW MUCH DOES THE 
WORLD WANT CHRIST? 


By Dicie M. Rittenhouse 


YOUTH SPEAKS: 
“I am Youth, and I want Christ, 
As on life’s threshold I stand; 
I want the comfort of His love, 

And I want His guiding hand. 
Greater than all is my need of Christ, 
To teach me wisdom and truth; 
To set my feet on the narrow way, 

I need Christ, for I am Youth.” 


AGE SPEAKS: 

“I am Age, and without Christ 
I am broken and sad and lone, 

If He guides me not along the way 
That leads to my Father’s throne. 

I am Age, and my need of Christ 
Grows greater each passing year. 

From sunlight of life to shadows of death, 
With Christ I walk without fear.” 


WEALTH SPEAKS: 

“T am Wealth, and my need of Christ 
Is stronger than ocean’s tide; 

My need is deeper than seas are deep, 
And wider than seas are wide, 

For I need His love and I need His hand, 
To guide my power and might; 

To use me for good—to keep me from ill, 
To rule and guide me aright.” 


POVERTY SPEAKS: 
“T am Poverty! Were it not for Christ 
I must bear my trials alone; 
Earthly wealth I covet not, 
When the wealth of His love is my own. 
I can bear my hunger for wheaten bread 
When the bread of life is mine, 
Nor perish of thirst when flowing free 
Are the waters of life and the wine.” 
—Exchange. 


JEAN’S MISTAKE 
By Edna May Bush 


Born JraN and her Sunday school 
teacher had bad colds, and were being 
kept indoors. Jean’s cold was about well, 
however, and she and her playmate, Dora, 
had been wanting to take a bouquet of 
violets to their teacher. 

As Jean looked out the window, she saw 
Dora walking down the street toward the 
field where the violets were. 

“Why, she’s picking the violets now!” 
Jean exclaimed. “She knows that I wanted 
to help.” 

She wondered whether Dora would show 
the violets to her before she took them to 
Miss Blank. 

“Maybe she was afraid somebody would 
pick all of them before tomorrow morning 
if she didn’t get them tonight,” Jean 
thought. “There weren’t very many of 
them—just enough for one nice bouquet.” 

So, when Dora came back up the street 
with the bouquet, she expected to see her 
turn in at the gate, but to her surprise 
Dora passed on. 

“I don’t think that’s very nice of her,” 
Jean declared. “She knew how much I 
wanted to go with her to see Miss Blank. 
I suppose she’ll give her the violets and 
never mention my name.” 


ai 


She turned from the window and tried 
to play with her toys, but she did not like 
to play alone. 

“Come here, Jean,” her mother called. 
“Dora and her father are here to take you 
with them to see Miss Blank. It won’t 
hurt you to go in the car, for then you 
won't be out in the damp.” 

“Hurry up, Jean,” Dora called, as Jean 
was slow in coming. “Dad said he had to 
drive to the other end of town, so he told 
me to hurry and pick the violets for us 
to take to Miss Blank, and we could go 
with him.” 

“But you picked all the violets your- 
self,” Jean said, scarcely knowing what to 
say or think. 

“But that didn’t take long,’ Dora 
laughed. “I want you to go along, even if 
you didn’t help to pick them. We can tell 
Miss Blank that they’re from both of us.” 

Jean hurriedly put on her coat, thinking 
the while: “I’m so ashamed of myself, I'll 
never think such awful things about any- 
body again.”—Exchange. 

HE wno is not liberal with what he has 
does but deceive himself when he thinks 
he would be liberal if he had more. 

—W. S. Tluner. 


SPEAKING OF VACATIONS 


SomEoNE has said that the purpose of a 
vacation is to give the boss an oppor- 
tunity to learn that you are not indis- 
pensable—that somehow or other the busi- 
ness gets along without you. 

Hence, if there’s even a grain of truth 
in the assertion, your absence is in com- 
petition with you—when you get back it’s 
up to you to prove that you're an asset 
of the first water. 

But how? 

Well, when you're on a vacation forget 
the job, forget the joys as well as its trou- 
bles, and recreate, which means what it 
says—re-create. Re-create your enthu- 
siasm, your vim, your optimism, re-create 
your determination to do your job as well 
as you can do it; re-create your interest 
in your job and your loyalty to the firm 
that employs you. 

Pack your vacation full of healthful fun 
and sport; let it dominate your thought and 
attention a full hundred per cent; then, 
when it is over, give the same amount of 
attention to the job that you gave to va- 
cation—the same enthusiasm, the same 
interest. 

And the boss will know that, although 
the business runs without you, it runs 
better with you—a whole lot better.—Sel. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Ham Deticut. One and one-half cups 
ham pickings, one tablespoon ham fat, one 
tablespoon flour, one cup milk, seasoning 
to taste. Put the ham fat into saucepan; 
when melted, add the flour, stir until 
smooth, then add the cold milk slowly, 
stirring until smooth and creamy; add ham 
pickings, which are cut fine; salt and pep- 
per to taste. Sprinkle with paprika and a 
little chopped parsley, and serve on toast.” 
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WHAT OF RUTH 


The Story of Ruth Exalts Her Exceptional Faith 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Ruth 1: 6-18. The Sunday School Lesson for August 7 


THE BRIEF record of Ruth in the little 
book that bears her name is sufficient to 
make her name popular. There is a beauty 
of character in Ruth that exalts her. Her 
loyalty was strong and enduring and use- 
ful. Her life experiences were exceptional. 
She gave up much but she gained more. 
Her good fortune was in her association 
with Naomi. That started her along the 
path that brought Ruth to distinction. 
Naomi’s God and religion and people met 
the full needs of Ruth. Her alliance with 
these was never regretted, the reward of 
that alliance was different from what she 
could have expected, but it was satisfying. 


One of Three 


Ruth was just one of the two widowed 
daughters-in-law of widowed Naomi. She 
was of Moab, fully expecting to spend her 
days there. Travel was limited, and to 
give up one country with its religion and 
its people to migrate to another was not 
common, particularly for women. But a 
crisis came, precipitated by Naomi’s de- 
termination to return to Bethlehem. Her 
husband and two sons were buried there. 
The wives of her sons would seek new 
homes for themselves, doubtless being 
married again; then there would be no 
place for Naomi. Besides, the long absence 
from her native land increased her desire 
to go back, after being away ten or more 
years. 

Apparently the three women were on a 
journey toward Bethlehem, at least they 
had headed in that direction. There was 
agreement among them as they traveled. 
Naomi and Orpah and Ruth, these three, 
and Ruth was only one of the three, noth- 
ing more than that. To have seen her 
with the other two would have aroused 
no hope for a great name for her. Clearly 
Naomi treated her and Orpah alike. Ruth 
had not yet attained any fame. 


Weighing Conditions 

The argument between Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law was true to Oriental 
effusiveness and determination to outdo 
another in showing a good and gracious 
spirit. Naomi was serious about the mat- 
ter in offering them the privilege of re- 
turning to their native Moab while she 
went on alone. Her commendation of both 
of them was sincerely spoken. She held 
them in high esteem, and wished only the 
best for them. Naomi was unselfish and 
sensible. She did not want to get rid of 
them, but she was generous toward them, 
and pointed the way to better things for 
them than could be theirs if they went in- 
to Judah with her. But both argued, say- 
ing that they would go with her to her 
people. Assuming they both were sincere 
and ready to take the journey, to give up 
all that was dear to them in their home- 
land, we conclude that they weighed con- 
ditions carefully. In saying they would 
not go back, they seemed to stand to- 


gether, but, as it turned out, Orpah was 
not much “set on it”; she could be per- 
suaded to go back to Moab, look for a 
husband, and establish herself in another 
home. 

Ruth knew the conditions equally well. 
The love of home was alike strong in 
Ruth. The venturing into a foreign land 
to try her chances there could not have 
appealed very much to her; there would 
be too many uncertainties and too much 
hardship probably, for Naomi had been 
absent so long that her influence would 
probably be no great factor in suitably 
locating Ruth. Ruth was willing to work, 
but in Judah she would be just another 
employed foreigner. Besides all this, there 
were her gods and her religion and her 
customs to be laid aside. It was an en- 
tirely new manner of life she would face 
if she refused Naomi’s argument and in- 
sisted on going along with her to Beth- 
lehem. Orpah did not help matters for 
Ruth by saying adieu to them and return- 
ing to Moab. It was not easy for Ruth 
to watch her go. Yet, she balanced all the 
conditions that were not so pleasant with 
the conditions that appealed to her and 
decided to cast in her lot with Naomi. 


Unshakable Faith 


Ruth’s faith in Naomi was too strong to 
be broken. Somehow Naomi had won a 
place in Ruth’s life that could not be 
filled without her mother-in-law. Ruth’s 
faith proved adventurous even to risking 
herself to the care of Naomi’s God. That 
seemed to be a high reach of faith for her. 
Doubtless her gods and her religion in 
Moab were precious to her, and satisfying. 
But she would change. She pleaded with 
Naomi to say no more but to let her have 
her way; she was determined to be Naomi’s 
companion on the journey, to live with 
her as a foreigner in Bethlehem, to adopt 


THINK OF THESE 


WHEN personal interests are suppressed 
to further true friendship we behold some- 
thing most commendable. 


The worshiper of gods does not find it 
easy to throw them aside and worship 
our God. 


Clearly God’s hand was guiding Ruth, 
though she was unconscious of it. 


As far as Ruth was concerned only de- 
layed honors came to her; she never knew 
how she would be honored. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 1-7 
M. Ruth’s Option. Ruth 1: 6-13. 
T. Ruth’s Choice. Ruth 1: 14-18. 
W. Daring Faith. Daniel 3: 14-18. 
Th. Enduring Faith.' Hebrews 11: 33-40: 
F. orking Faith. James 2: 18-24, 
Sat. e Victory of Faith. I John 5: 1-5. 
S. Security in God. Psalm 4: 1-8. 
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Naomi’s people as her own, to pledge love 
and loyalty to God, and to end her days 
and be buried in Judah. Nothing could 
shake her faith; Naomi realized that fur- 
ther argument was useless. Ruth made 
the supreme choice, but not without a 
realization of what she was giving up. 
Evidently Ruth had faith in herself that 
she could stand by her decision. 

The story of Ruth continued, showing 
how loyally she stood by her declared 
faith, She had no occasion to tire of 
Naomi, or her people, or her God. She was 
established in a new home in Bethlehem 
and became the mother of an ancestor of 
David in whose line of descent eventually 
was born Jesus. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The school was trying the experiment 
of having associate teachers for each class 
in the primary department. Each Sunday 
these associates were in the class, helping 
the regular teacher; once each month 
these associates taught the classes under 
the guidance of the regular teacher. The 
plan gave the “cadet teachers’ practice 
and .it- also served. to make the regular 
teachers attend more faithfully to their 
tasks. Then came the test. Five teachers 
in the department were leaving the city 
for homes elsewhere. The associates were 
told of the coming change, and on the 
designated Sunday the former regular 
teachers were absent and the five asso- 
ciates took their places and there was no 
disturbance of the departmental pro- 
gram. The plan had proved that it was 
worth while. 


WANTED, VOLUNTEERS 


RECENTLY in a religious journal appeared 
this call. A leader had something he 
wanted done. He wanted as many per- 
sons as possible to share in the work. So 
there was a request for volunteers. 

Very often this is the last resort, when 
there is no one to be called and assigned 
to a piece of work. Often the church 
leaders are in the position of responsi- 
bility with no authority to select individ- 
uals and tell them what to do. So they 
appeal, asking for volunteers. 

Now it happens at times that it is not 
the most qualified who are first to volun- 
teer. Long ago somebody described cer- 
tain persons as having zeal without 
knowledge. It is still a fact that not every 
willing person is fit to volunteer. The 
tasks require qualified persons to do them, 
if they are to be done well. Experience 
has taught many a leader that volunteers 
make his problem more perplexing. 

Shall there be no volunteers? Shall 
volunteers be discouraged? Not so; but 
there must be a realization, arrived at by © 
persons willing to volunteer, that the first 
consideration on their part before offering 
themselves for the work is whether or 
not they are able to do the work. This 
fact in itself should become a stimulus to 
diligent preparation so that when there is 
a call for a worker, a person, conscious 
of what he can do, of his fitness for the 
task, can volunteer.. There is not much 
honor in: volunteering to do something 
that one is not able to do. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PRAYER PATTERNS 
EPHESIANS 3: 14-21 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER is the perfect prayer 
pattern. We will study that in our next 
topic. There are many other lessons in 
prayer in God’s Word. Men who live near 
to God are always in prayer, and many of 
these prayers are recorded in the Bible. 


_ The epistles, for instance, record an amaz- 


ing number of prayers. The passage upon 
which this topic is based presents a typical 
prayer of Paul. 

In the life and teaching of Jesus we have 
many lessons in prayer. We see Jesus 
taking time from His busiest days to com- 
mune with His Father in heaven. Nights 
that we should think ought to be given to 
rest are given to prayer. Jesus faced the 


| greatest crisis of His life in the garden of 


) 


prayer. 

Jesus was a severe critic of the religion 
practiced by the Pharisees. At no point 
in His charges against them was Jesus 
more severe than in His treatment of their 


_ prayer life. 


) 


) 


In presenting the topic, “Prayer Pat- 
terns,’ we will first offer three char- 
acteristics of prayer as necessary for all 
true prayer. They are found in the prayers 
recorded in the Bible. Then we will con- 
sider some of the criticisms aimed by 
Jesus at the prayer practices of the 
Pharisees. As a result we should be in 
position to improve our own prayer life. 
Patterns are ideals. They picture perfec- 
tion. What are some of the marks of the 
ideal prayer? 


Appreciation 

How little and narrow seems this def- 
inition of prayer: “Prayer is asking God 
for what you want.” William Adams 
Brown says that “Prayer is practicing the 
presence of God.” That is much better. 
The Book of Psalms is not only a great 
song book but it is just as great a prayer 
book. Indeed, if you study the hymns 
in your own hymn book you will find 
the note of prayer constantly struck. 
The characteristic of all the great prayers 
of both testaments is appreciation. The 
first word addressed to God is generally 
one of thanksgiving, of adoration, of re- 
joicing in His greatness and goodness. 
Here are examples from the Psalms: “O 
sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath 
done marvellous things” (Psalm 98: 1). 
“The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the isles be glad” 
(Psalm 97:1). “O, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, and his mercy en- 
dureth forever” (Psalm 107: 1). 

Some of us remember the free prayers 
of older pastors of long ago. Perhaps they 
seemed long and round-about to our young 
and impatient ears. But many of them 
were eloquent in their expressions of love 
and thanksgiving to God. To begin on 
such a high note is to keep the whole 
prayer on a high level. ,Every prayer 
should reflect some of the glory of God. 


Intimacy 


The Christian religion is full of con- 
trasts. This is true of our concept of God. 
We build up the thought of His perfect 
wisdom, of His glorious power, till He 
may seem vague and afar off. Then we 
discover the tie that binds Him to us, we 
remember that He is our Father and has 
a deep personal interest in all the affairs 
of each of His children, and we come into 
close, intimate relationship to Him. We 
can talk to Him of the secret desires of 
our hearts. 

The Psalmist speaks of God as his dwell- 
ing place. He boasts of abiding under His 
shadow. He talks to Him of the things that 
are most intimate. But the most perfect 
intimacy of all is found in Jesus’ prayers. 
The presence of the Father is always with 
Him. The understanding between them 
is so complete that He breaks into prayer 
in the very midst of conversations with 
His disciples, or even in the presence of 
His enemies. This note of intimacy must 
not be asent from our prayers. 


Confidence 


“I will say of the Lord, he is my refuge 
and my fortress; my God, in whom I 
trust” (Psalm 91: 2). Note especially 
those last four words, “in whom I trust.” 
Here is something more than a creedal 
statement of what one must believe in 
order to be saved. This is a personal trust, 
like the trust of a child in its parents. 
Such confidence leads to confidences. It 
opens prayer to the unloading of all the 
cares and worries of life upon the ears of 
one who will understand. It goes farther, 
for it must include the joys of life, the 
things about which life centers. This con- 
fidence grows out of the assurance that 
we are forgiven our sins and that all that 
would bar us from perfect intimacy with 
Him has been removed. 


Confession 


Back of our appreciation, our intimacy 
and our confidence in prayer, there is a 
note of confession. It must not be absent 
from our prayers. “We all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” We 
must not come to God in any arrogant 
spirit. This leads to the first of the sug- 
gestions from Jesus offered in parable 
form, the story of The Publican and the 
Sinner. Luke 18: 9-14. “God be merciful 
to me a sinner” was the prayer that God 
heard. Our pattern of prayer must not 
omit the sincere confession that we de- 
serve nothing good from God. 


To God, Not to Men 


In Matthew 6: 5-8 as an introduction to 
the teaching of His prayer, Jesus cau- 
tioned against forgetting the purpose of 
prayer. The Pharisees were much given 
to public prayer. This did not mean that 
they led the public in prayer, but that they 
gave the public an exhibition of pious 
prayer. The temptation is easily under- 


stood. We face it today when we pray in 
public. We become more conscious of the 
ears of the people than of the ear of God. 
Eloquent phrases roll from our lips and 
the people say, “How gifted in prayer!” 
The gift, if any, is in the field of public 
speech rather than of prayer. Jesus said 
that these hypocrites in prayer received 
their reward. They prayed to be heard 
by men, but God did not hear them. Re- 
member, we are praying to God, not to men. 


Expectancy 


In Luke 11: 5-13 we have another les- 
son in prayer. This is added to the teach- 
ing of His own prayer in the verses im- 
mediately preceding. We must not find 
the wrong lesson in the parable. That is 
one danger of parables. We might think 
that because we went to our friend at 
midnight and bothered him till he gave 
us what we wanted, that God was that 
kind of a churlish friend. Jesus gave the 
interpretation to the parable, “If ye being 
evil know how to give good gifts... how 
much more ...your heavenly Father .. .” 
“Ask and ye shall receive” is the spirit 
of expectancy with which we are to pray. 
It is a good and gracious Father who 
awaits our requests. 


Surrender 


We might add many other lessons in 
prayer that could be gathered from the 
life and teaching of Jesus. It will be 
worthy of further study by each Chris- 
tian. How many additional guides in the 
pattern of prayer can you discover in the 
gospels? But there is one important ele- 
ment in prayer that we must not omit— 
surrender to the will of God. 

In Luke 22: 42 we have the prayer of 
Jesus in the supreme crisis of His life. 
It teaches us the absolute necessity for 
the spirit of surrender. We must not de- 
mand anything of God. We must not say 
to Him, “I have been a good child, I have 
a right to expect this from Thee.” We dare 
not challenge God’s goodness in our pray- 
ers, saying, “If Thou wilt not grant this 
request all my faith in Thee is gone.” 
Jesus was the Father’s one perfect child. 
If anyone had a right to insist on what 
he wanted it was Jesus. But Jesus prayed, 
“Father, if thou be willing remove this 
cup from me: nevertheless, thy will, not 
mine be done.” This is the perfect spirit 
of prayer. It shows perfect confidence in 
God, the Father. The pattern of our 
prayers must be tied together by this sur- 
render to the will of God. It is a good and 
gracious will and we can trust it fully. If 
we cannot, why pray? 


The Pattern 


By the light of the elements in perfect 
prayer listed in our sub-heads study some 
of the collects in your Common: Service 
Book, or test your prayers by them. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 14. Nex 
topic: Jesus’ School of Prayer. 
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CREATIVE PIONEERS 


By Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. 
Association Press, New York. Pages 161. 
Price, $1.50. 


The creative pioneers are they who find 
their vocation in doing something that will 
be of benefit to others. They are creative 
in that they are giving something of their 
own imagination and of their own talents 
in assisting to build a new society. They 
are pioneers in that so much of our social 
work presents frontiers that are com- 
paratively new. 

One line of battle the authors believe 
to be in the front rank of industrial re- 
lations. In 1786 a group of Philadelphia 
printers formed the first trade organiza- 
tion in America. In recent years the con- 
solidated labor organizations have become 
a strong national force. Powers Hapgood, 
a Harvard graduate, typifies a pioneer on 
the industrial frontier. He worked as a 
laborer in five different countries before 
becoming an organizer in this country. He 
allowed himself to be imprisoned several 
times rather than to compromise the 
standards of his craftsmen. 

Political action, effected by genuine in- 
terest and real patriotism, opens another 
avenue for pioneering. Senator George 
Norris had courage enough to oppose the 
World War. Norman Thomas has stirred 
the consciences of many leaders toward a 
new economic order through political 
action. The consumer’s co-operative move- 
ment inaugurated in Denmark indicates 
another field. Sam Franklin, an ex-mis- 
sionary to Japan, began such a movement 
here with a group of evicted sharecroppers 
at Rochdale, Miss. In race relations the 
opportunity for building a new society pre- 
sents an ever present frontier in America. 
In creating the Palmer Institute Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown becomes entitled to the 
distinction of a creative pioneer. 

In choosing a vocation the authors plead 
for some social purpose as a motivation. 
“The degree of one’s socialization is the 
mark of one’s development.” Pioneers 
need not always be fighters or organizers. 
To be creative, however, there must be a 
high sense of vocation and of unselfish 
devotion to a cause. 

The book, though emphasizing the social 
gospel, does not expect all social problems 
to be solved. “This is not a perfect world, 
nor is it ever likely to become one.” The 
church’s task in building this new society 
is to continue to convince man of sin and 
to point to him God’s grace. The book is 
written for young people of college age 
by two men who know how to approach 
them. It presents an extra-curricular, 
practical Christianity in a manner which 
is both instructive and biographically in- 
spirational. Donatp F, Irvin. 


SEVEN SAVED SINNERS 


Or, “How God Saves Men.” By William 
Ward Ayer, D.D. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 126. 
Price, $1.00. 


The idea back of this series of Biblical 
studies and evangelistic sermons—suggested 
by William James’ widely known Gifford 
Lectures—is that the seven individual con- 
versions to the Christian faith, recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, are typical and 
all-inclusive. The author calls them “God’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” He 
describes the previous preparation in 
almost every instance and stresses the va- 
riety of surrounding and impelling cireum- 
stances, emotional accompaniment and re- 
sultant expression. 

This book, however, is not a study in 
religious psychology with a scholarly back- 
ground, like Dr. Norborg’s “Varieties of 
Christian Experience.” It is, rather, a col- 
lection of evangelistic appeals previously 
extended from the author’s pulpit in Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York City, and 
over the radio. In style and content, they 
are reminiscent of Billy Sunday. The author 
is thoughtful and sincere; but his manner 
of presentation, and some incidental de- 
nunciations of religious practices in other 
groups than his own, indicate his limited 
outlook. The idea of the book deserves a 
differt kind of treatment. 

M. R. HAMSHER. 


FAMILY AND CHURCH 


By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Pages 266. Price, 
$2.00. 


Dr. Sherill, dean of the Louisville Pres- 
byterian Seminary, and professor of Re- 
ligious Education in that institution, has 
written a stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing book on the problems that confront 
the modern home and the task that they 
present to the church. He has many val- 
uable suggestions as to programs by which 
the church may meet this task and con- 
tribute to the solutions of these problems. 

In order to bring the present situation 
before the reader, the first part of the book 
deals with the problems that arise in the 
modern family from the environment in 
which it is placed, and those that grow 
out of the varied relationships within the 
family circle itself. In striking contrast 
are revealed the Biblical ideals of the fam- 
ily in relation to society, the Christian 
conception of the marriage relationship, 
and the Biblical ideals of the many re- 
lationships that exist within the world of 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
and the ever-widening kinship of the 
growing family unit. 

Three methods are suggested by which 
the church may bring the resources of re- 
ligion to bear upon the problems faced. 
By public addresses and sermons, ideals 
may be presented, by group work prob- 
lems may be studied and worthy purposes 
striven for, and by individualized help 
special cases may be given specific advice 
and help. 

The concluding section of the book pre- 
sents an array of case material showing 
how these methods have been practised 
in many churches and worked out in many 
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situations. The results give an affirmative 
answer to the question, “Can the church 
help the family?” 

This volume will prove a very helpful 
guide in the organizing of study courses 
and the establishment of clinical work in 
the field of the family and family-relation- 
ships. It is commended to pastors who 
have already started, or contemplate start- 
ing, such a program. To others it will re- 
veal the possibilities of a great field of 
service open to the church. A classified 
bibliography adds to the value of the 
study. E. F. Raun. 


THE SUFFERING GOD 


By Erling Eidem. Translated by S. G. 
Hagglund. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. Pages 160. Price, $1.25. 


With the thesis: “The suffering of Jesus 
unto death on the cross of Golgotha is the 
climax of God’s own suffering and there- 
fore the fountain head of all forgiveness 
of sins,” the author has given us a medita- 
tion worthy of the pen of a theologian upon 
a very worth-while subject. In the very 
beginning the writer is careful to take the 
reader into his confidence assuring him 
of no attempt at a scholarly exegesis, but 
a simple meditation upon the wounded God 
by reason of the sins of men, and the 
atonement for the same in the Person of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. He then gives us 
a Scriptural, practical, readable, and al- 
together helpful meditation on God’s suf- 
fering, in which he finds atonement and 
forgiveness one and the same thing. “Only 
grieved love can forgive.” God is grieved 
by the sins of men, and, for the sake of 
Christ Who died on Calvary, forgives man 
his sins. 

While the author makes no claim at a 
scholarly and theological work, yet he has 
given us a most practical and helpful 
treatise on this most interesting subject. 

CLARENCE E. GARDNER. 


TREASURES OF ART: PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. WHISTLER 


Introduced by James Laver. The Studio 
Publications, Ine., New York. Price, $2.50. 


This folio volume is primarily a collec- 
tion of eight choice full-color reproduc- 
tions of Whistler’s best-known paintings. 
The pictures are large enough for framing, 
each one being more than one hundred 
square inches in size. One of them is the 
familiar painting of Whistler’s mother. 

Of Whistler’s art the editor says in the 
Introduction: 

“He created a world of half-lights and 
dim colors, a world of slender figures and 
silhouettes, elegant to the point of fragility, 
a world in which the Thames at evening 
is magically transformed into a harmony 
of grey and blue, and golden lights far off.” 

The originals of these pictures are in 
Europe. Yet these reproductions are so 
excellent that persons unable to travel 
abroad can here know and enjoy and even 
possess the finest pictures that Whistler 
painted. Roianp G. Bortz. 


— 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


APPROVES EDITORIAL ON 
LUTHERAN UNITY 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tuts 1s to thank you for your fine edi- 
torial in regard to the recent meeting of 
the Eastern District of the American Lu- 
theran Church in New York. I am espe- 
cially pleased with your frank and friendly 
way of discussing this Lutheran union 
problem. It has seemed to me that the 
most of our Lutheran papers have been 
very timid in dealing with this subject. 
Even when there was real news that the 
people were hungry to hear, there has been 
a strange silence on the part of our papers. 
Greater frankness and more friendliness 
all around will help in establishing the 
wider unity some of us desire. 

I am not sure that you have appraised 
the make-up of our Eastern District alto- 
gether correctly. You say that “all” of our 
congregations have the German _ back- 
ground and traditions. I think the most 
of our congregations may be so described, 
but there are also many in our Eastern 
District which do not fit this description. 
Grace Church in Washington was estab- 
lished by persons desiring the English lan- 
guage. In all its history it has never had 


, a German service. I can mention others 


like this. Some few of our men still speak 
and preach German. I believe the great 
majority of our Eastern District could not 
preach a German sermon if they tried. At 
our recent meeting the German was in 
evidence only twice, once in the address 
of our Pastor Bruss, a second time in an 
address given by a pastor of the United 
Lutheran Church. Our Buffalo men are 
more German than the rank and file of 
our American Lutheran men, but even 
among them the last ten years have done 
wonders in bringing forward a more 
American attitude. 

As I see it, it is the dawning recognition 
of the fact that our various Lutheran 
groups are really American in thought and 
feeling and that they have a common mis- 
sion in this land that is serving to draw 
them closer together. The day for union 
may be far distant—I am no prophet in 
regard to its time of coming. I do know, 
though, that there are those in our group 
who feel a kinship with other Lutheran 

) groups and who mean to build on that 
feeling. 

Hitherto there has been no official sanc- 
tion of fellowship. Some of our men have 
preached in your pulpits and they have 
been regarded as violating certain unwrit- 
ten laws. At our coming biennial meeting 
this question should receive serious at- 
tention. Some of us are hoping that the 
Eastern District’s recommendation officially 


to approve “pulpit and altar fellowship” 


with the clergy and laity of Missouri and 
the United Lutheran Church will receive 
the whole-hearted sanction which was 
given it at our meeting in New York. I 
eannot help but feel that such sanction, 
officially and formally given, will be a 
constructive measure in establishing a 


fellowship which will finally become 


complete. 
Dr. Melhorn, have we American Luther- 


ans ever allowed ourselves to realize the 
advantages we might create for ourselves 
in a thousand fields if we could but find 
a way to lay aside competition and work 
together? We have many seminaries, many 
church papers, many competitive churches, 
many overlapping organizations and activ- 
ities. Just a little thought should show us 
how, by mergers, unions and co-operation, 
we could save the church thousands of 
dollars and strengthen her cause im- 
measurably. Why not a series of articles 
along such lines by persons like Dr. 
Wickey, Dr. Markley, Dr. Long and 
others? 

If you will pardon just one more ef- 
fusion, may I say that I think it is now 
time for the leaders of the church (editors 
also) to act in regard to union. The church 
is being united from the bottom up, 
through the laity in Inner Mission work 
and the like. Let there be an effort from 
the top down—an effort emanating from 
the leaders. Is there any editor of a large 
Lutheran Church paper who is keen to 
the point of being sacrificial in regard to 
Lutheran unity? I wish I could win the 
heart and the pen of Dr. Melhorn in such 
a cause. He has already taken some very 
definite steps in that direction. I wish he 
could see his way clear to take more. 

(Signed) Gerruarp E. LEnsxI, Pastor. 

Washington, D. C. 


DATES CORRECTLY STATED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE Book Section of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, dated June 19, page 16, 
it is stated that, “. .. assurance from Post- 
master Farley that a commemorative stamp 
for the landing of the Saxon pilgrims, 
called the Lutheran Pilgrim Fathers, would 
be included among the commemorative 
stamps to be issued in 1939.” “During 1838 
and 1839, about 900 Saxon immigrants 
arrived in five sailing vessels at New 
Orleans. Later these pilgrims bought land 
in Altenburg, Perry County, Mo., and 
erected the ‘Log Cabin College,’ the first 
Lutheran seminary in this country.” 

In the June 22 issue of THe LUTHERAN, 
page 5, it is stated that “in 1826 the first 
theological seminary of the Lutheran 
Church in America was established there.” 
(Gettysburg. ) 

In the same issue of THE LUTHERAN, page 
25, is the account of “The One Hundred 
Forty-first Commencement of Hartwick 
Theological Seminary.” 

1839, 1826 and 1797 are the founding 
dates of these three theological seminaries, 
known to and accepted by all Lutheran 
historians. We will, therefore, have to 
justify this “first” business upon other 
grounds. 

The seminary in Missouri was the “first” 
to gain recognition from the United States 
Post-office Department and have a stamp 
issued in its honor. Gettysburg missed this 
one hundredth anniversary commemora- 
tive stamp celebration by twelve years and 
Hartwick Seminary by forty-one years. 

Gettysburg stands “first” among all col- 
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lege and theological institutions in serv- 
ices and succor rendered in the War be- 
tween the States. Hartwick Seminary’s 
“first” is in the fact that it was established 
and is the first Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary established in America. 

For the sake of historical accuracy I 
am asking that the above be printed in 
an early issue of THE LUTHERAN. 

Very truly yours, 
E, L. Tucker. 


MISS REICH WRITES FROM 
CHINA 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Your not having heard from us for so 
long bears out the truth of the old proverb, 
“No news is good news.” We are all safe 
and happy. 

The Chinese officials left the city the last 
day of December and the Japanese en- 
tered it the tenth of January. Before and 
since we have been surrounded with war 
and rumors of war, and some days have 
been more tense than others; but on the 
whole we have been able to go about our 
work unhampered. 

Miss Strecker has been alone in the 
Kiaochow station these months and Miss 
Strunk has been alone in the Tsimo sta- 
tion. Both have cared for many refugees 
in our church compounds. 

The Reinbrecht family has lived in 
Tsingtao, but Mr. Reinbrecht makes reg- 
ular trips to the country stations where 
roads are passable. Mr. Scholz and Mr. 
Anspach have also made several trips to 
the country districts. Mr. Anspach has 
been chairman of the International Relief 
Committee of Tsingtao. 

The Cooper family was welcomed back 
to China on Good Friday. They are stay- 
ing with Miss Sullivan at the Bible In- 
stitute and Mr. Cooper commutes to the 
Tsimo outstations. 

The Scholz family plan to leave China 
for Germany, via America, on June 27 
and we expect Mrs. Matzat and Miss 
Moody back in our midst in August. 

The Bible Institute has continued to hold 
classes except during a long Christmas 
vacation. 

The Tsimo Middle School was closed in 
November but reopened again with spring 
with classes limited to former pupils. Sixty 
enrolled. 

The hospital has had no interruptions. 
The 1938 class was graduated as usual on 
May 12 and we have cared for about the 
same number of patients as last year. 
While Tsingtao was a deserted city for 
several months, our clinics were small in 
size, but since February they have steadily 
increased and are now normal again. 

God has been very good to permit us to 
live in China’s favored city. Or shall we 
say Japan’s favorite city in China? 

Sincerely yours, 
Lypia REICH. 


“Wo coup wish a finer tribute from 
his friends?—‘You never said “No” when 
you had a chance to do a favor, or looked 
the other way when you had a chance to 
say ‘Hello!”’” 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


RuraL Lire SuNDAY came into its own 
in a most distinguished program, well 
worked out by the Rev. Alfred Beil, pas- 
tor of First Lutheran Church, Topeka, 
Kan., in co-operation with the Shawnee 
County Rural Life Youth Association of 
which County Extension Agent, Mr. Pres- 
ton Hale, Topeka, is the leader. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon the congregation 
gathered for transportation at the church, 
from which they first took an extended 
trip over the territory near Topeka in 
which with government aid soil conserva- 
tion projects have been established, guided 
by a government representative who ex- 
plained the work as they stopped on their 
way. The goal of the trip was Tecumseh, 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Gies, members 
of First Church, who had extended the 
invitation to observe the day in their com- 
munity hall. “America the Beautiful” was 
the general theme Pastor Beil had chosen, 
under which songs and anthems, sermon 
and readings, were fittingly co-ordinated, 
including the joint Rural Youth Associa- 
tion program, which might be given the 
by-name of Rural Youth Conservation 
Project, as distinguished from the soil 
upon which we bestow so much care for 
its preservation. A three-page mimeo- 
graphed program carried the order of serv- 
ice, appropriate prayers, responsive read- 
ings, and six hymns. Though Topeka 
boasts 113 churches, to Pastor Beil and 
First Church go the honor of having been 
the only ones, as far as could be learned, 
that felt the need of emphasizing this 
spring festival. A similar celebration is 
now being planned for the fall season as 
a Harvest Home festival. 


The Governor Took Part 


An unusual thanksgiving observation 
took place June 18 at Harvard, Nebr., 
when Governor R. L. Cochran joined with 
townfolk and farmers of Clay County to 
express gratitude for the return of boun- 
tiful rains, apparently bringing an end to 
the drouth which had plagued their com- 
munity during the last four years and 
other portions of the state in some cases 
as far back as 1931. The program for 
which thousands had gathered was held 
around the band stand in the public 
square. 

An entirely different cause for giving 
thanks, but equally unusual, is bringing 
congregations in this territory to their 
knees these days in remembering the 
tragic Easter tornado of 1913. The follow- 
ing summer, now twenty-five years ago, 
saw new churches grow out of the debris 
which the hurricane left in its wake. The 
worst hit in the Midwest Synod territory 
were at Yutan and Otoe, Nebr. The church 
at Otoe (then Berlin) had been dedicated 
only three weeks before the cyclone 
struck. On Easter, for the first time in 
the new structure, the congregation with 
the confirmation class took communion. 
That same afternoon some of the newly 
confirmed and other members of the con- 
gregation were numbered among the dead. 
With the aid of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension a new church and parsonage were 
soon erected. The landscape has for- 
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gotten the tragedy, except for the bell, 
which had been carried by the storm quite 
a distance, and ever since has given forth 
a mournful tone, as though to say, “Know 
that the Lord is God alone, He can create 
and He destroy.” A miracle-like protec- 
tion was experienced by the pastor, Th. 
Mikkelsen and his family, who knelt hud- 
dled together in the center of their living 
room when suddenly the storm carried 
the dwelling several hundred feet down 
the village street, smashing it, but leaving 
the family unharmed. Last June 12, Trin- 
ity Sunday, the congregation observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the rededica- 
tion of their destroyed church with an 
auspicious program. Former pastors and 
neighbors assisted the present spiritual 
leader, H. J. Dieckhoff, with a series of 
services lasting from morning till night. 
Messages were brought both in English 
and German by the Rev. Rudolph Moehring 
of Grand Island and the Rev. Victor 
Moeller of Falls City, former pastors; the 
Rev. E. C. Hansen, Johnson, son of a for- 
mer pastor; the Rev. Gustav K. Wiencke 
of Auburn, who had laid the cornerstone; 
the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz of Cedar Creek, 
representing the synod; and the Rev. 
Albin Heinz of Syracuse, a neighbor. Two 
nearby pastors of the American Lutheran 
Church also participated. The choir sang 
in both languages. The time between the 
three services was given over to the hos- 
pitality of St. John’s Ladies’ Aid and much 
sociability, during which time the suffer- 
ers and heroes of twenty-five years ago 
were much thought of. 

In regard to the devastation the tornado 
wrought at Yutan, the Rev. Paul Bieger, 
now of Tea, S. D., collected into a booklet 
for the day of the church’s rededication a 
quarter of a century ago, the story of the 
storm and his sermon picturing the joy 
of that beautiful Easter morning followed 
by catastrophic change in the afternoon, 
leaving leveled farms, dwellings (one- 
third of the entire town), collapsed water 
tower, burning buildings and eighteen 
dead, some of whom had received the 
Lord’s Supper but a few hours before. 
Needless to say, the sermon which Pastor 
Bieger preached on the day of unlocking 
the re-built church was filled with that 
spirit which only an escape from certain 
destruction can produce. 


Difficulty Met Successfully 


“Necessity makes inventors.” This old 
saying has been verified again. This time 
it is the effect of the farmers’ depression 
that has driven some pastors to do some 
fast thinking. Writes the Rev. Eugene R. 
Harrison of Greenleaf, Kan.: “Six men in 
our conference wanted to go to school this 
summer which costs dollars we could not 
spare. So we decided to have a school of our 
own. Beginning August 30 here in my 
church we shall have an informal institute 
for two or three days with the leading 
theme, ‘The Stability and Future of the 
Rural Church.’ Sub-titles will be, ‘The 
Historical Background of the Rural 
Church,’ ‘Keeping Rural Young People 
Loyal to Their Church, and ‘Evangelism 
in the Rural Church,’ with two more dis- 
cussion themes yet to be determined. We 
expect from twenty to thirty rural pas- 
tors from different synods.” And there you 
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are, as the prophet is not able to go to the 
mountain, the mountain is made to come 
to him, meaning thereby, of course, the 
summer school. But what does it mean, 
as we see year after year more and more 
groups of country parsons gathering for 
the purpose of exploring their very own 
field, means for which established church 
agencies do not provide? The answer lies 
in a- growing consciousness that the rural 
pastor’s office involves a peculiar task, a 
different mind-set, yes, and sometimes 
mute heroism. This he finds out after 
falling in love with the work, so incon- 
spicuous, yet work which makes or breaks 
the welfare of the town; for, let us not 
forget, between the city and starvation 
stands the farmer whom the country 
preacher serves. 


Word comes also from Bloomfield, Nebr., 
where the Rev. H. O. Rhode in co-opera- 
tion with the county extension agent and 
other pastors is preparing for a Christian 
Rural Fellowship Camp, to be held at the 
Niobrara State Park, a wild life refuge 
with camp accommodations. Leadership 
training for the county’s youth is one of 
the objectives of the plan. 


The Rev. William Harder, Hanover, 
Kan., reports that on July 10, the Fourth 
Sunday after Trinity, he formally installed 
the Rev. E. H. Pett as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church at Linn, Kan. Pastor Pett was 
formerly in charge of Friedens congrega- 
tion at Home City, Kan. The Linn church 
gave their new shepherd a cordial recep- 
tion. 


Effective Bible School 


Grace Church, Lincoln, Nebr., has just 
completed this year’s weekday vacation 
Bible school with very encouraging re- 
sults. The Rev. Frank S. Delo, ad interim 
pastor, reports sixty regular attendants in 
charge of five teachers and two assistants. 
Mrs. Catharine (Alfred) Bade was in 
charge of the school as superintendent. 
The courses included only Bible studies 
for all classes. Pastor Delo taught mis- 
sions and Bible analysis to the various 
grades. The regularity and the good work 
done showed the great enthusiasm with 
which the program was carried out. Re- 
cent months have witnessed material im- 
provements about Grace Church, of which 
the new roof on the church and the paint- 
ing of the parsonage are the most notice- 
able. 


Another successful vacation Bible school, 
but of a somewhat different structure, was 
conducted under the auspices of St. Mark’s 
Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., with the Rev. 
H. O. Rhode in charge. To reach at least 
a portion of the children in this wide- 
spread rural congregation, it was neces- 
sary to use eight district school houses, 
scattered over approximately 120 square 
miles, representing about one-fourth of the 
territory from which this parish draws its 
membership. Sixteen trained teachers 
taught 145 pupils. Some families sent their 
children from day to day in shifts, as cul- 
tivators had to be kept going in the fields, 
school or no school. A picnic concluded 
the term, on which occasion the assistant 
superintendent, Mrs. George Swanson, 
conducted a round table discussion on 
“Next Year’s Vacation Bible School.” 


——_ 
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The Rev. Ralph E. Rangeler on June 19 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of his 
assuming charge of the Lincoln- (St. 
James) Walton-Eagle Parish. The day 
was marked by special services in all of 
these: churches with Dr. W. F. Rangeler, 
dean of Western Seminary, Fremont, 
Nebr., father of the local pastor; the Rev. 
Fred C. Wiegman, pastor of Salem Church, 
Fremont; and Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superin- 
tendent of Tabitha Home, participating in 
this celebration, during which the presen- 
tation of a purse of silver to the pastor 
also took place. In addition to his regular 
parochial work Pastor Rangeler has served 
the Tabitha Home family in various capac- 
ities including acting superintendent for 


a time. He is also in charge of Lutheran’ 


student work at the State University in 
Lincoln. 


The annual Nebraska Christian Rural 
Fellowship Institute was held at the State 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, June 20-24. 
On the faculty were, besides university 


' personnel and the writer, Dr. Mark A. 


to give her life to Christian service. 


Dawber, Home Missions Council, New 
York City; Dr. W. F. Kumlien, Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, State College, 
Brookings, S. D.; Dr. A. B. Graham, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Ellsworth M. Smith, 
Baptist Home Missions Council, New York 
City; and the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
Ph.D., director of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
The principal lesson carried away from 
this school may be summarized in one of 
the quotations that had fastened itself to 
the mind, “Deeper than the differences 
between capitalism and communism are 
those between urban and rural attitudes 
toward life.’ Country preachers have felt 
that for a long time. 


Sister Eva Whitmeyer of York, Pa., has 
returned to Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., 
after an absence of thirteen years. Those 
who remember her former presence and 
service in the Lincoln Home are unani- 
mously happy about her coming back, 
taking over the duties left vacant by the 
retirement of Sister Ida Klucker last 
spring. Sister Eva was born in Harris- 


_ burg, Pa., later moving with her family to 
- York, where as a member of St. Paul’s 


Church, under the spiritual care of Dr. 
Clinton E. Walter, the decision developed 
In 
1912 she entered the Baltimore Mother- 
house taking the deaconess course, after 
which she was trained at the Philadelphia 
institution as nursing sister. From there 
the Sister came in 1918 to Tabitha Home to 
apply her learning. Seven years later she 
was called as nursing sister to the Low- 
man Home for the Aged and Helpless, 
White Rock, S. C. Sister Eva served there 
until 1931 when the Brooklyn (N. Y.) In- 
ner Mission Society needed her as house- 


' mother. Before returning to Lincoln, July 


1, Sister Eva took a special course in mod- 
/ern institutional management at the Mary 
J. Drexel Home, Philadelphia, which to- 
_ gether with her rich experience, deep de- 
_votion to her chosen work and a cheerful 
_ disposition even in trying times, will fit 
her most eminently as directing sister of 
Tabitha Home at the side of its superin- 
_tendent, M. A. Ritzen, D. D. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


Tue Rev. Cuirrorp B. Hotuanp, recently 
installed pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Santa 
Monica, was’ the guest speaker at the re- 
cent meeting of the U. L. C. A. Pastors’ 
Association in St. Luke’s Church, Hunt- 
ington Park, Dr. Herbert J. Weaver pas- 
tor. He spoke on the theme, “Impressions 
of California.” It took on the nature of a 
comparison between church conditions on 
the Atlantic and on the Pacific Coast. Em- 
phasis was laid particularly on the size 
of the difficulties, comparatively, in the 
two sections. We on this western coast 
were especially pleased to have him agree 
that there was not so much difference as 
might seem. All agreed that difficulties— 
discouragements—are found everywhere. 
The question: What shall we do about it? 

The showing thus far in St. Paul’s is 
heartening to those of us who have been 
intensely interested in that field from the 
beginning. The loyalty of the majority of 
the members speaks for success. 


The Intersynodical Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association met in the auditorium of the 
Lutheran Hospital early in June. The 
speaker was Dr. George Gyssling, German 
Vice-consul. He interpreted the religious 
situation in Germany from the standpoint 
of a supporter of the Hitler regime. Each 
one present, I believe, felt free to take 1t 
or leave it. There was no mention made 
of the Jewish situation. 


St. David’s Camp for Boys opened July 
12, with the Rev. D. Edward Wright in 
charge. The Synod of California at its 
late meeting started a movement for 
bringing the entire camp under control 
of the synod. It was hoped that other Lu- 
theran groups would take part in financing 
the project. Thus far, however, the U. L. 
C. A. has made itself responsible. With 
this recent move in view, synod con- 
tributed $1,000 for the erection of a new 
dormitory for the boys. There are accom- 
modations for about forty boys, and the 
necessary instructors and chefs. Later in 
the month, Ruth’s Camp for Girls will also 
be opened at the same place. 


A Crime Crusade 


An intensive crusade against crime is 
again on in Los Angeles and county. The 
bomb incident resulting in the prosecution 
and conviction of the head of the vice 
squad, was seized on as justification for 
wholesale recall of public officials. A group 
of Methodist ministers and laymen passed 
a resolution demanding the recall of the 
Mayor and Chief of Police. Sometime ago, 
the attack was on the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s office. However misguided some of 
these enthusiasts may be, the agitation it- 
self is a healthy sign—it is indicative, 
also, of a morbid attitude toward law and 
order enforcement agencies. There is 
need, doubtless, for continual investigation 
of the integrity and trustworthiness of all 
classes of public officials—there is just as 
great need, also, for a just appreciation 
by the general public of the remarkable 
ability and faithfulness with which our 
officials—especially our law enforcement 
officials—carry on. 

California is noted for the multiplicity of 
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sects, religious and otherwise. We are also 
noted for hatching various and variegated 
get-rich-quick schemes. Just now there 
are being circulated several petitions for 
initiative measures, called Pension Plans. 
The Townsend Plan needs no comment. 
The late convention stage in the Shrine 
Auditorium evidences remarkable organiza- 
tion and wild enthusiasm. The proponents 
of the scheme are prodigal in the spending 
of the money they have in order to get 
more—more, that many of them have not 
earned. 

I was fortunate enough recently to spend 
a Sunday at Laguna Beach, thirty miles 
below Long Beach. The rock-ribbed coast 
line, together with the numerous inviting 
bathing beaches along the way make the 
trip entrancing. We attended the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church services. We 
had heard the pastor two years before and 
were anxious to hear him again. He started 
a Lutheran, and, as I jokingly told him, 
that may account for the strikingly evan- 
gelical tone of his sermon. This was his 
vacation time, however, so a student from 
Princeton, a son of the congregation, filled 
in; and a worthy, really an appealing mes- 
sage was given us on the text, “Whom do 
ye say that I am?” This church caters to 
all evangelical denominations. One of 
their official members informed me that 
the plan was working splendidly. They 
are working out a problem that needs 
consideration in more than one community. 


Dome Nearing Completion 

The forty-five-foot dome for the 200- 
inch telescope on Mount Palomar is near- 
ing completion. It will be protected by a 
1,000-ton steel helmet. When installed, 
this astronomical marvel will be able to 
photograph millions of now unobserved 
stars, many of them said to be exploded 
suns. It is to the credit of California Tech- 
nical Institute at Pasadena, Dr. Millikan 
president, that this marvelous “See :ng 
Eye” is being created. 

A call on Clover Kerr, the high school 
girl that lost both legs and her right arm 
in an auto-train accident more than a 
year ago, was more than delightful—it was 
inspiring. She has never regretted the 
accident. She says that her misfortune has 
been the means of discovering a host of 
friends that would otherwise never have 
been known. She says she is happy in 
the privilege it has brought her of being 
helpful by way of suggestion to many 
handicapped and discouraged souls. Un- 
fortunate girls, especially, visit her to learn 
from her, if possible, the secret of a tri- 
umphant life—a life that will not suecumb 
to dreadful misfortune. She has learned 
to walk with artificial limbs, and to write 
and use a typewriter with the left hand. 
The spirit of heroism and of conquering 
faith is not dead yet. 

I cannot refrain from passing on an ap- 
preciation of the article in THE LUTHERAN 
of July 6, by Arthur P. Black, Executive 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement. In 
calling attention to “What’s Right with 
Us,” he has struck a note of encourage- 
ment and of self-respect as a church. By 
the grace of God, we are better than we 
thought. What an encouragement to a 
continued effort to realize the intent of 
the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By Wynne C. Boliek 


Mip-Juty weather in central South 
Carolina is giving individuals plenty of 
exercise mopping their brows and seek- 
ing what comfort and relief they can find 
from the intense heat. The weather is the 
foremost topic of conversation. The hot, 
dry weather is good for cotton but is a 
rather serious problem for farmers who 
grow corn and those who are engaged in 
truck farming for the markets, all of which 
makes us wonder what kind of mix-up we 
would have in weather if every individual 
could control it to suit his own wishes. 

The month of June found many parishes 
engaged in the work of vacation church 
schools. Some of the rural parishes wait 
until mid-summer and after to conduct 
their schools. Each year sees more em- 
phasis being placed upon the vacation 
church school. It is difficult to value the 
good from such educational efforts. 


June. 26 in Mt. Pleasant Church, Ehr- 
hardt, a special service was held for the 
ordination of three young men, recent 
graduates of the Lutheran Seminary of 
Columbia; Ernest Arthur Felker of New- 
berry, who has accepted a call to the Fair- 
fax Pastorate; Clarence Luther Richardson 
of Irmo, who accepted a call to the Ehr- 
hardt Pastorate; and James Lee Shealy of 
Prosperity, S. C., who has accepted a call 
to the chaplaincy at the South Carolina 
State Hospital. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. E. K. Counts of Pomaria, pas- 
tor of Mr. Felker. The service was in 
charge of officials of the South Carolina 
Synod: the Rev. E. Z. Pence, Little Moun- 
tain, president; the Rev. K. W. Kinard of 
Columbia, secretary; the Rev. H. S. Petrea 
of Rock Hill, statistical secretary. 


During the month of June the Anniver- 
sary Appeal was presented in parishes 
throughout the synod. At the time of this 
writing no definite report as to results is 
available. However, we feel that every 
congregation knows more about the great 
program of the United Lutheran Church 
in America and all have been given an 
opportunity to share in the great work of 
Church Extension. Whatever the results 
may be, the success of the appeal in our 
synod cannot be estimated in terms of 
cash and pledges received, but rather in 
a new vision and an awakened interest 
in the program of the church at large. 
The fruits will be manifest for many years 
to come. 


Summer School at Black Mountain 


Just now the center of interest of church 
work throughout the synod is the Joint 
Summer School for Church Workers to be 
held July 23-29 at Blue Ridge Assembly 
Grounds, Black Mountain, N. C., this 
school being conducted by the Lutheran 
synods of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia-Alabama. The slogan of the 
school as set forth in the folder is, “A 
leadership school dedicated to the purpose 
of preparing a trained leadership for the 
whole work of the whole church.” Guest 
speakers and leaders for the school in- 
clude the following: Dr. Charles P. Wiles, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Gould Wickey, Washing- 
ton; Dr. E. E. Fischer, Philadelphia; Dr. 
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H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg; Dr. Paul M. 
Kinports, Philadelphia. The program of 
the school includes special addresses, lead- 
ership training courses, special conferences 
for pastors and laymen, conferences on he 
work of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
conferences on the work of the Luther 
League, Family Altar periods, and recrea- 
tion. Administrative officers of the school 
are: P. D. Brown, D.D., Columbia, 8S. C., 
director; the Rev. George H. Rhodes, Albe- 
marle, N. C., dean; the Rev. J. L. Norris, 
Kannapolis, N. C., secretary-treasurer; the 
Rev. Carl B. Caughman, Cameron, S. C., 
registrar. 


The July-August issue of the South 
Carolina Lutheran is a special fourteen- 
page edition emphasizing “a vital parish 
educational program for every member, 
home, and congregation of the South Caro- 
lina Synod.” Sufficient copies of the paper 
were sent to every pastor for every home 
in his parish. Various methods of distrib- 
uting these were used by the pastors. 
Some sent them by direct mail, others by 
special visitation to every home, and some 
pastors distributed them personally to each 
home. 


It is reported that the synodical treas- 
urer had received this year up to June 6, 
$900 more than the amount received to 
this date last year, which is an encourage- 
ment to synodical officials who hope that 
this proportionate lead can be maintained 
throughout the rest of the year. 


It has been announced that September 
14 has been set as the date for a Pastors’ 
Institute to be held in Columbia. At this 
time a serious study of problems con- 
fronting pastors and parishes will be en- 
gaged in. 


Among the Congregations 


St. Barnabas Church, Charleston, the 
Rev. F. W. Brandt pastor, reports that a 
debt of $4,000 has been paid off this year 
and the pastor’s salary increased $300 a 
year. This good work should challenge 
many other congregations in the synod. 


The Church of the Nativity, Spartanburg, 
the Rev. J. N. Slice pastor, is greatly in 
need of a church building. The future 
progress of the young congregation is 
largely dependent upon securing this 
much-needed church home. 


The Mission Committee of synod is look- 
ing toward further development of the 
work at Whitmire and feels that a definite 
program should be started at Georgetown. 


Twenty-five years of service in one par- 
ish is the worthy record of Dr. George J. 
Gongaware, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Charleston. On May 29 the Charleston 
Lutheran Pastors’ Book Club met in his- 
toric St. John’s Church for a service cele- 
brating the twenty-five years of Dr. 
Gongaware’s pastorate in St. John’s. The 
service was in charge of Dr. W. C. Davis, 
who preached an appropriate sermon on 
“The Office of the Ministry.” Dr. I. E. 
Long read the service and administered 
the Holy Communion. Others present at 
the service were members of the Pastors’ 
Book Club. The program was first planned 
by St. John’s congregation but was in- 
terrupted by the illness and death of Mr. 
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J. H. Dingle, president of St. John’s 
Church. Dr. Gongaware has rendered dis- 
tinct and distinguished service as pastor 
of St. John’s, as a leader in South Caro- 
lina Synod, and the work of the U. L. 
CxvAG 


May 15 special services were held in 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, in honor of 
the pastor, Dr. P. D. Brown, celebrating 
the ‘twenty-fifth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the gospel ministry and seven- 
teen years as pastor of Ebenezer Church. 
Messages were delivered by the Rev. Ray- 
mond D. Wood of Staunton, Va., the Rev. 
LeGrande Mayer of Elloree, and Sister 
Marie Stork of Washington, D. C., these 


three having entered upon definite Chris- 


tian service during Dr. Brown’s pastorate 
at Ebenezer. 


The Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger of Johnston 
reports having received into the member- 
ship of Johnston Pastorate during the past 
ten months forty-nine adult members: five 
by confirmation, seven by certificate, 
eighteen by adult baptism, and nineteen 
otherwise. 


The young people of the synod are look- 
ing forward to the annual state Luther 
League Convention to be held in Colum- 
bia August 30 to September 1. 


Likewise the women of the synodical 
Missionary Society are looking forward to 
their convention to be held in Columbia, 
September 27-29. The theme for this con- 
vention is “God’s Call to the Church To- 
day.” 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


THE Synop of West Virginia is to meet 
in the scenic bowl at Jackson’s Mill August 
21-25. The opening service will be at 6.30 
A. M., Sunday, and the Matins will be 
used. One of the endeavors of the synod 
this year will be to use the services of 
the church in a proper way and demon- 
strate their value as devotionals in prepa- 


ration for the whole service of the church. 


The program of the synod covers the en- 
tire range of our organized activities, and 
this sixth convention will, we are sure, 
prove most profitable to all. Here we live 
for the week as one great and happy fam- 
ily, devoutly endeavoring to work out our 
common program as a synod, and we he- 
lieve the results have been excellent and 
permanent. The 4-H Camp is ideally ar- 
ranged with dormitories, assembly rooms, 
and a great common dining room where 
meals are served in the most appetizing 
and abundant way. There is also rec- 
reational equipment—swimming pool, ten- 
nis courts, ball diamond, basketball court, 
javelin field and the finest hiking area. 
Here we will meet in God’s great out-of- 
doors to worship Him and plan for carry- 
ing out His work. 


Fairmont. Grace Church is making 
some very valuable and needed repairs 
that will add to the equipment for their 
growing school. They report a nice offer- 
ing for the Anniversary Appeal. 


Mason County Charge is now under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Eugene A. De 
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Jerus, who has just closed a five-year 
pastorate at St. Clara, one of our finest 


/ country parishes. 


—_— 


St. Paul's Church, Huntington, W. Va., 
has a new pastor in the Rev. Carl R. Plack, 
who was installed June 19, by Pres- 
ident C. A. Portz, assisted by the Rev. 
Simon Snyder. During the past two years 
this congregation has had an intensive 
campaign in its determination to save their 
fine property from sale by the sheriff, and 
it is now assured that such will not hap- 
pen. They have refinanced their mort- 
gage and reduced it by $1,500. They have 
also reduced their bank note from $6,200 
to $3,500 and have repaired and redec- 
orated the church at a cost of about $250. 
The congregation is greatly encouraged 
and a trying problem is solved, so we are 
confident that the work will go forward in 
a wholesome and successful manner. 


Morgantown. St. Paul’s Church, with its 
financial problem, is determined to do its 


_missionary task, not only locally but with 


i) 


the seventy-five Lutheran students who 
are attending the university. The work 
in our universities is a missionary prob- 
lem and can no longer be neglected. As 
these young people come into this new 
experience, they should be met by the 
church, ministered to by the church, 
trained by the church, and so fortified and 
strengthened in their Christian faith that 
jwhen they return home they will still 
shave their grip on God and no one will 
be able to challenge their fidelity to, or 
faith in, the living God. There is every 
reason why the Church should make the 
work in our universities a missionary 
project, and the largest reason for it is 
that the great majority of Lutheran young 
people are attending our universities and 
a very small per cent are in attendance 
upon our church schools. 


One of the most interesting accomplish- 
ments in the church is the successful va- 
cation Bible school at the Red House 
Parish, the Rev. A. K. Jones pastor. The 
school lasts for one week and the enroll- 


ment is over 100. Children are brought 


from all over this extended field in cars 
and buses and the attendance is about 100 
per cent. This year Sister Virginia Wolfe, 
from Tabitha Home, is giving fine assist- 
ance and James Oosterling, D.D., of Balti- 
more is telling most interesting stories of 
things that the Church is doing for those 
who are in need of physical and spiritual 
care. This school is a demonstration of 
the fact that a great opportunity is still 
offered in rural fields for constructive and 
enduring service for Christ. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, Pa., the 
‘Rev. Warren C. Heinly pastor, recently 
observed the silver anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the present 
church with appropriate services. The 
congregation was organized ninety-six 
-years ago. The preacher on the occasion 
of the anniversary was Dr. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, editor of THe LuTHERAN. 
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The Allentown District Luther League 
manifested its youth in the splendid pro- 
grams and large attendance at their re- 
cent banquet at the Americus Hotel in 
Allentown, and the annual Open Air Ves- 
pers to be held in West Park, but which be- 
cause of rain was held in St. Stephen’s 
Church, less than a block away, the writer, 
pastor. The Rev. Paul E. Obenauf of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., intermediate secretary of the 
Luther League, spoke at the banquet on 
“The Present Changing World Conditions,’ 
and Dr. Emil W. Weber, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, Pa., at vespers on 
“Christ’s Call to Youth.” 


The main special pre-vacation activities 
in the churches in this vicinity are the 
Vacation Church Schools which are, or 
have been, conducted in most of our 
churches since the close of the public 
schools. Fine interest is being shown and 
excellent work is being accomplished in 
these schools. With volunteer teachers and 
voluntary offerings all congregations are 
able annually to conduct such a school 
with much spiritual profit to teachers and 
pupils. Far better gather our children in 
such schools under religious instruction 
than let them roam the city streets and 
lots without guidance in their play. 


The annual Summer Sessions of Allen- 
town Preparatory School and Muhlenberg 
College are on. Both report large enroll- 
ments. The courses have been arranged 
to meet specific needs of students and en- 
able them to secure credits toward reg- 
ularly anticipated preparatory and college 
courses. In the college, courses are given 
to meet the needs of business and profes- 
sional pursuits. A distinctly new course, 
specially designed to meet the needs of 
those called upon to use the facilities of 
radio, is a course in radio broadcasting. 
Students in this course are given the priv- 
ilege of broadcasting over the facilities 
of the Lehigh Valley Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in Allentown. 


Our churches have gone on summer 
schedule. Most of the Vesper Services 
have been discontinued until September. 
Some have earlier morning worship. None 
of our Sunday schools has discontinued. 
All in all the work of the Lord goes on 
at a vacation pace. All are planning and 
praying for a real revival in the fall. 


LAKE WAWASEE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


By the Rev. F. M. Hanes 


THE FOURTEENTH annual session of the 
Lake Wawasee Summer School, sponsored 
jointly by the Indiana and Michigan 
Synods, came to a close Sunday, July 17. 
The school was favored by ideal weather. 
Pleasant, sunshiny days and glorious 
moonlit nights combined with the match- 
less beauty of Lake Wawasee to make of 
Oakwood Park a hallowed place where 
many walked with the Master beside still 
waters in paths of righteousness and found 
a new meaning in living. 

A new high was reached in the school 
this year. The attendance and registration 
reached an all-time high, and it was gen- 
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A MONTHLY FOR DAILY DEVOTIONAL 
USE 


Published under the direction of the 
Common Service Book Committee 


The plan of the pamphlet is: An issue to 
a month and a page to a day, on which 
there are a group of Introit Verses; a simple, 
spiritual Meditation; a brief Prayer; and a 
suggested Scripture Reading. This all is 
pure, practical devotion; thought-provoking 
and uplifting. It lends itself to both personal 
and group use. The size of the page is 342 
x 6 inches, fitting an ordinary envelope or 
the pocket. It regularly contains thirty-two 
pages and is made up with an attractive 
special cover. The material is prepared by 
able devotional writers of our church. 

This monthly is available on a SUBSCRIP- 
TION basis, at the following yearly rates: 


Single copy, 40 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
24 cents a year; 


To Canada: 50 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
27 cents a year. 


Single copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 
214 cents each; 50 or more, 214 cents each. 

As this is virtually an official publication 
of the church intended to foster the devo- 
tional life of the people, it may well be 
distributed regularly to each family in the 
congregation; used for circulation among the 
unchurched, in hospitals and other institu- 
tions. 


OTHER AIDS IN WORSHIP 


A GUIDE TO WORSHIP 
By Charles Stork Jones 


An inexpensive pamphlet providing a fund 
of information the average church member 
should possess concerning the nature of 
worship, the appointments of the chancel, 
Liturgical terms and words, the structure 
and significance of the various parts of the 
services of worship, Christian symbols, and 
the Church Year. Pamphlet. 32 pages. Price, 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hun- 
dred. 


A CATECHISM IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By Calvin P. Swank 


A clear and concise statement of the wor- 
ship values of the forms and appointments 
used in the Lutheran Church, under the 
subjects — Christian Worship, The Church 
and Its Furnishing, The Liturgy, Church 
Hymns and Tunes, The Service, The Church 
Year, Paraments, etc. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
By B. G. Lotz 


An interesting and instructive pamphlet 
presenting in a devotional tone helpful in- 
formation on the significance of each of the 
seasons and festivals of the Church Year 
and making clear the end which this tradi- 
tional practice of the Church has in view. 
Price, 25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Our most complete guide on the furnish- 
ings of the chancel and the normal use of 
the liturgy. A recognized authority here 
provides an indispensable fund of directions 
and suggestions for all those who have any 
part in the selection, care or use of the 
chancel furnishings, or who participate in 
any way in leading the worship of the con- 
gregation. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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erally agreed that the quantity and quality 
of work done was greater than at any 
previous session. A total of 271 registered 
for the credit courses. Many who were not 
registered attended classes and group con- 
ferences occasionally, and a very large 
number of visitors came and went through- 
out the week coming into touch with some 
of the phases of the school’s work. 

Throughout the entire history of the 
school, A. H. Keck, D.D., has been the 
efficient president of the Board. His re- 
quests in the past to be relieved of this 
responsibility have been denied, but this 
year when his demands became insistent 
he was reluctantly relieved and the Rev. 
John S. Hoenstine, pastor of Grace Church, 
Columbia City, Ind., was elected his suc- 
cessor. Recognition of the invaluable serv- 
ices rendered by Dr. Keck were given at 
one of the assembly periods. H. E. Turney, 
D.D., president of the Indiana Synod, act- 
ing as spokesman for the school and the 
co-operating agencies that sponsor it, paid 
tribute to the long and valued services of 
Dr. Keck and presented him with a sub- 
stantial check as evidence of appreciation. 
The new president of the Board announced 
that the Board had just re-elected Dr. 
Keck as dean of next year’s school. Pro- 
longed applause greeted this announce- 
ment and Dr. Keck reluctantly but smil- 
ingly acceded to the demands of the en- 
tire school. 


The Program 


Three credit courses were offered this 
year. (1) Course 122b, “A Study of the 
New Testament,’ with Elmer E. Flack, 
D.D., of Hamma Divinity School as in- 
structor; (2) Course 130b, “A Study of 
the Congregation and Its Work,” taught 
by C. Franklin Koch, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind.; and (3) 
Course 211b, “Guiding Children in Chris- 
tian Growth,” taught by Miss Mabel Elsie 
Locker, assistant editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board. Fifty-one pupils 
successfully completed and passed one of 
these courses for credit. 

The Bible Hour was conducted by H. 
Grady Davis, D.D., of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. Dr. Davis 
also conducted the daily music period. 
Three group conferences were held daily: 
(1) The Women’s Group, with Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, president of the Illinois Women’s 
Missionary Society; (2) Young People’s 
Group, with Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, 
North Bergen, N. J., chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Luther 
League of America; and (3) The Pastors’ 
Group, led by H. E. Turney, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, and R. H. 
Benting, D.D., pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Indianapolis. 

Special services were held evenings 
throughout the week featuring outstand- 
ing speakers and musical talent. On Tues- 
day evening Miss Mabel Elsie Locker ad- 
dressed the assembly on “The Child in 
Our Midst.” On Wednesday evening the 
Rev. Clarence H. Swavely, missionary to 
India, was the speaker. Thursday evening 
the choir of Holy Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, gave a concert of sacred music; 
an address followed by Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt 
on “World Peace.” Friday evening Dr. 
Flack addressed the assembly on “The 
Edinburgh Conference.” Saturday evening 
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the Young People’s Choral Society of St. 
Mark’s Church, Auburn, gave a program 
of musical numbers and the Rev. Charles 
W. Kegley, student secretary of the Board 
of Education for the Chicago Area, spoke. 
The Summer School choir under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. A. V. Hess of Indian- 
apolis also contributed much musically to 
the sessions and afforded opportunity for 
training in choir work under a competent 
leader. 

An informal reception for the women 
was sponsored by the women of the South- 
ern Conference Missionary Society of the 
Indiana Synod on Thursday afternoon 
which was addressed by Mrs. A. K. Trout, 
president of the Indiana Synod Mission- 
ary Society. A Young Women’s Confer- 
ence was held Saturday afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a Young Women’s banquet in 
the evening. 

Sunday, the closing day of the school, 
was begun with a sunrise service with the 
sermon by the Rev. J. S. Kaufman, pastor 
of the Nappanee Parish. At 9.15 the Bible 
school was held with a large attendance. 
The chief service closed the school. At this 
service Dr. A. H. Keck was liturgist. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth, pastor of Bethel Church, 
Detroit, Mich., on the text, “Let down 
your nets for a draught.” Special musical 
numbers were sung by the choir of St. 
Mark’s Church, Auburn. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Reported by Secretary Paul Andrew Kirsch 


To satisFy the expressed desire of many 
men in various sections of the country that 
the Board of American Missions provide 
additional training for home missionaries, 
it was decided to provide a Summer 
School. An experimental effort was un- 
dertaken at Massanetta Springs, Va., in 
July 1936 and scholarships were provided 
for a representative number of missionaries 
who desired to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. The excellent grounds and 
equipment at Massanetta Springs were well 
adapted to this experimental effort of a 
special missionary training school. Fifty- 
five home missionaries from thirteen synods 
were enrolled. It was evident both from 
reports and opinions of the missionaries 
that the experiment was a great success 
and that its value to the mission work 
would justify its continuation. 

Two Training Schools were held in 1937. 
At Long Lake, IIl., a staff of fourteen in- 
structors and speakers, and at Massanetta 
Springs, Va., a faculty consisting of ten 
instructors conducted classes for the one 
hundred nine missionaries enrolled. 
Twenty-three of the thirty-four synods 
of the United Lutheran Church were rep- 
resented in this enrollment. 

This summer three Training Schools are 
scheduled as follows: Massanetta Springs, 
Va., August 1-6; at Oakwood Park on Lake 
Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind., August 8-13; and 
at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
August 22-27. 

At the Massanetta School Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, will give a course on “The Home 
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Missionary in His Relationships to Groups 
Within and Outside His Congregation”; Dr. 
J. Hamilton Dawson, pastor of Unity Lu- 
theran Church, Des Moines, Iowa, will 
teach, “How to Study My Bible”; Dr. 
Edwin Moll, Board missionary and pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 
Wis., will discourse on “Pastoral Counsel- 
ing”; and Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, divi- 
sional secretary of English Missions of the 
Board of American Missions, will give a 
course on “The Pastor’s Personal Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Virgil B. Sease and Secretary 
Kirsch will be in charge of special activ- 
ities planned for missionaries’ wives. 

At the Lake Wawasee School Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, professor at Gettysburg Seminary, 
will lecture on “How to Study My Bible”; 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent 
of the Synod of Virginia, on “Pastoral 
Counseling”; the Rev. Arthur M. Huff- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on “The Home Missionary in 
His Relationships to Groups Within and 
Outside His Congregation”; and Secretary 
Knudsen on “The Pastor’s Personal Prob- 
lems.” Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand will 
serve as chaplain and Drs. George W. 
Miley, H. D. Hoover, R. Homer Anderson, 
Albert H. Keck, and Pastor L. H. Steinhoff 
will deliver special addresses. The mem- 
bers of the staff of the Board will be in 
charge of special activities provided for 
missionaries’ wives. 

At Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Dr. E. A. 
Tappert, divisional secretary of Linguistic 
Interests of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, will give a course of lectures in 
German on “Practical Hints to Growing 
Pastors”; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, professor at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, will lecture on 
“The Mission Pastor”; Board missionary 
Carl F. Yaeger will conduct a series of 
studies in Evangelism; and Secretary 
Kirsch will give a course on “Nurturing 
the Body of Christ.” 

Exclusive of the staff of instructors and 
speakers and the immediate members of 
the missionaries’ families, the present en- 
rollment at the three schools totals one 
hundred forty. Within this group twenty- 
three of the thirty-one synods in the 
United Lutheran Church are represented. 

Home Mission congregations are asked 
not to consider the home missionary’s 
absence in attendance at the Training 
School as part of his vacation but that it 
be considered an essential part of his 
work. At each school there will be dis- 
plays of weekly bulletins, monthly parish 
papers and publicity matter used by the 
missionaries during the year. 

Under the efficient leadership of its 
chairman, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
the Board’s Committee on Summer Schools 
is making a vital contribution to the life 
of the home missionaries. 


IN THE ANTIPODES 


Christian Endeavor Representatives En 
Route to Melbourne, Australia, for 
World Convention 


FIVE HUNDRED or more visitors from over- 
seas are now en route to Australia, to be 
joined by more than 6,000 Christian En- 
deavorers of Australia and New Zealand 


’ 


a 
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in the jubilee convention of the’ Christian 
Endeavorers of all nations. 

Meeting from August 2 to 8 as the Tenth 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention, 
the young people of all the continents 
observe the forty-third birthday of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the first Christian Endeavor Society in 
Australia. 

The world-wide movement of young 
people in evangelical Christian churches 
is more than fifty-seven years old. 

In Australia, Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties prevail most extensively in the 
Wesleyan, or Methodist churches. Aus- 
tralia has the largest proportion of Chris- 
tian Endeavor active members to be found 
in any continent. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling of Philadelphia, 
Pa., editor of Christian Herald, will pre- 
side as president of the World’s Union. 
Other World’s Union officers attending 
from the United States will include Dr. 
Stanley B. Vandersall, secretary, and Dr. 


Harry N. Holmes, a native of New Zea- 
land, who is Honorary Field Secretary. 


_ sionary 


These and other American delegates left 
the United States early in July, calling at 
Honolulu, Suva in the Fiji Islands, and 
Auckland, New Zealand, before reaching 
Melbourne, July 31. 

The convention program, in outline, fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday, August 2—Arrival and recep- 
tion of delegates; welcome banquet, ten- 
dered by Victorian Christian Endeavorers; 
evening mass meeting addressed by the 
Governor-General of Australia and Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Philadelphia, Pa., pres- 
ident of the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union. (Dr. Poling’s subject: “The Chal- 
lenge of Christ to Youth: Follow Me.”) 

Wednesday, August 3—Devotional ses- 
sions and conferences (“the school of the 
convention”); convention session, “Chris- 
tian Endeavor in All Lands,” roll call and 
reports; evening demonstration of mis- 
loyalty, addressed by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, Methodist missionary leader 
of India. (A message from President 
Roosevelt will be read at the evening ses- 
sion.) 

Thursday, August 4—Devotional sessions 


and conferences; meeting of officers and 


trustees of the World’s Christian Endeavor 


_ Union; convention procession through the 


city of Melbourne; citizenship rally. Speak- 


ers will include Dr. Harry N. Holmes, New 


York City, leader in Christian peace move- 
ments and Honorary Field Secretary of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 

Friday, August 5—Devotional sessions 
and conferences; general convention ses- 
sion and laymen’s dinner; church unity 
rally. 

Saturday, August 6—Excursions, with a 


' mountain and seaside rally; Junior demon- 


stration and parade; fifty open-air evan- 
gelistic meetings, in and near Melbourne; 
Intermediate Christian Endeavor evan- 
gelistic rally, international speakers. 
Sunday, August 7—Sunrise prayer meet- 


' ings throughout Australia; morning serv- 
' ices in the church, with visiting preachers 


from all continents; open-air services in 


| the evening. 


Monday, August 8—Devotional sessions 


and conferences; induction of the new of- 
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ficers of the World’s Union and Aus- 
tralasian Union; united interdenomina- 
tional communion service for delegates 
and friends; consecration mass meeting, 
with Dr. Poling’s closing message. 


A FINNISH CELEBRATION 


St. Preter’s Cuurcu of Manhattan gave 
an enthusiastic welcome on the afternoon 
of July 3 to about 600 Finns of the New 
York area who gathered in the church, 
with the official delegation sent by Fin- 
land, to participate in the Delaware Ter- 
centenary Celebration of the landing of 
the Swedes and the Finns in America. 
Among those present were the Foreign 
Minister of Finland and the Speaker of 
the Finnish Parliament. 

Finland, a grand duchy of the Imperial 
Russian Empire before the World War and 
an independent republic since 1917, was 
part of Sweden in 1638 and many Finns 
were among the Delaware settlers. 

The oak pews of St. Peter’s Church were 
decorated with ribbons of blue and white, 
Finland’s national colors, for the religious 
service, which was sponsored by the cen- 
tral committee of the Finnish Societies of 
Greater New York. Most of those present 
wore the “ruiskikka,’ a blue cornflower, 
Finland’s national flower. The flags of 
the United States and Finland hung from 
the balcony. 

The Rev. F. Y. Joki and the Rev. V. 
Hanninen, pastors of Finnish churches in 
New York City, conducted the services. 
After each member of the Finnish dele- 
gation had been introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Sigfrid Sirenius, who came as representa- 
tive of the Lutheran Church in Finland, 
entered the pulpit. He said in Finnish that 
he could bring no better message to the 
Finns living in the United States than to 
repeat the words of the prophet Jeremiah, 
who advised the people of Israel to work 
for the nation in which they were living. 

During the service Mrs. Ellen Joki, wife 
of the pastor, and Andrew Panttila sang 
old Finnish hymns; and at the close of 
the service all present sang with fervor 
the national hymn of Finland. 

Following the service a reception was 
tendered the official delegation in the Sun- 
day school rooms, at which time “kah- 
vileipa,” Finnish coffee bread, was served. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD 
(Continued from page 2) 

A Proposed Declaration 


The current discussion of the doctrines 
involved in the subject, “The Word of 
God and the Scriptures,” in their relation 
to Christian unity, has led to the prepara- 
tion of a “declaration” on this subject by 
members of the Commission on Relations 
to American Lutheran Church Bodies. This 
declaration was submitted, informally, to 
the Executive Board with the question, 
“Shall the Commission be advised to pre- 
sent this declaration to the Baltimore Con- 
vention for adoption by the whole 
Church?” The question was answered by 
a unanimous affirmative. Such a declara- 
tion, officially adopted, would have tre- 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

_ Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For imformation Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 


MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOTEL OAKWOOD 


LAKE WAWASEE 


At Oakwood Park, Convention Grounds of 
the Evangelical Church. On State Road 13, 
three miles from U. S. Highway 6. A de- 
lightful vacation spot with a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Hotel Oakwood has 63 rooms. A fine beach 


on a beautiful lake. Rooms, $5.00 to $30.00 
per week. Open until Sept. 15th. 
For full information write 


Rev. C. R. Bitzer, Gen. Supt. 
SYRACUSE, IND. 


HOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes: 
Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 
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mendous significance not only in discus- 
sions among Lutherans, but would have 
great weight in such circles as the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. Many 
will be eager to read and study this dec- 
laration when it is published. 


Official Church Literature 


The confessional’ responsibility of the 
U. L. C. A. for.matters pertaining to the 
doctrines of the Church in literature which 
bears the stamp of the Church received 
serious consideration, with references to 
the same items in the constitution which 
were cited in connection with the general 
responsibility of the Church in the matter 
of theological education. No doubt this 
subject will receive more specific con- 
sideration in the future. 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 

FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 

had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 

of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special quantity prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 

ISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 

lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept. L 
Export Missionary Unit 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 


Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest—the Association of 
American Universities. 


Strong foundation preparation for busi- 
ness, teacher-training, home economics, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 


Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 


President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Aeolian-—Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of toncen- 
tration. 
Special training in }| 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 
Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- | 
ology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and $ 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Among the interests of the Church in 
external matters there were also some of 
extraordinary importance. 


Relation of U. L. C. A. to Other 
Lutheran Bodies in America 


Because its report is made directly to 
the Church in convention the Executive 
Board, of course, did not have the report 
of the Commission on Relationships to 
American Lutheran Bodies before it for 
official action, but it did have this report 
as information bearing on many questions, 
and various occasions arose for reference 
to the present status of the question of 
Lutheran unity in America. That very 
fact is an impelling evidence of the im- 
perative need for unity in faith and union 
in action. While the information concern- 
ing the progress of discussions in joint 
commissions did not show that the desired 
goal has been reached, the actual prog- 
ress made was considered to be encourag- 
ing and the Executive Board favored the 
continuation of the Special Commission. 
Not only is the sentiment for Lutheran 
union growing, but the conviction that 
there is no justifiable reason for its post- 
ponement is spreading. 


Relation of the U. L. C. A. to 


Ecumenical Movements 


The Executive Board received reports 
on the World Conference on Faith and 
Order and on the formative plans for the 
organization of the World Council of 
Churches. The position was reaffirmed 
that the U. L. C. A. is justifiable in par- 
ticipation in such movements as long as 
certain basic agreements are observed, as 
for instance: conferential discussion, with- 
out legislation; strictly official representa- 
tion from participating churches; confes- 
sional representation rather than national 
or geographical; and, primary emphasis 
upon pure doctrine. 


Relation of U. L. Cc A. to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in 
America 


The report from the consultative rep- 
resentatives of the U. L. C. A. to depart- 
ments of the Federal Council gave a nar- 
rative statement of activities, suggesting 
no advance for the present beyond the 
consultative relationship. It pointed out 
the fact also that the national organization 
is placing special emphasis at the present 
upon its relationship to state federations, 
some of which have been quite auton- 
omous, and the fact of that emphasis by 
the National Federal Council to get uni- 
formity in views and activities in state 
federations directed the attention of the 
Executive Board to the consistency of the 
consultative relationship of constituent 
synods to those state federations, in the 
comparatively few instances where re- 
lationship is desired. 


Reports for the Baltimore 
Convention 
The Executive Board authorized the 
publication of the usual Convention Bul- 
letin, and instructed the secretary to pre- 
pare and include its own report for the 
biennium. 
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NEW CHURCH DEDICATED 
AT CICERO, ILL. 


JuNE 12 Gethsemane Church, Cicero, Ill, 
was dedicated by the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Kiser. Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., 
preached the dedicatory sermon at the 
morning service. At the afternoon dedica- 
tion service addresses were made by the 
Rev. Theodore W. Brosche, a son of Geth- 
semane; the Rev. Kenneth Hurst, secre- 
tary of synod; Walter D. Spangler, D.D., 
president of conference; and J. Allen Leas, 
D.D., president of the Board of Trustees 
of the seminary at Maywood. Thirty Lu- 
theran ministers participated in the serv- 
ices. 

This church was started as a mission 
under the direction of John F. Seibert, 
D.D., missionary superintendent of the 
Northern Illinois Synod, in 1912. The pres- 
ent pastor assumed charge of the work 
upon his graduation from the seminary at 
Maywood and has served Gethsemane 
Church during the twenty-six years of her 
history. Gethsemane has passed through 
the store-room stage in the beginning to 
the portable chapel and then the brick 
chapel. 

The new church is Gothic and seats 
four hundred people. It is one story and 
is arranged so that a superstructure may 
be added later. The old chapel has been 
remodeled and enlarged for Sunday school 
rooms and parish house. 

The congregation recently celebrated the 
silver wedding anniversary of the pastor 
and wife and presented them with a sub- 
stantial purse and other gifts. 

The twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
organization of the congregation was ob- 
served June 30 with the Rev. Armin G. 
Weng, Ph.D., president of the Ilinois 
Synod, as the speaker. 


THE REV. AND MRS. GEORGE 
R. FLORA TO AFRICA 


Havine accepted a call from the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the Rev. George R. 
Flora was commissioned June 26 in the 
church which he has been serving for 
the past two years at Oshkosh, Nebr., to 
the mission 
field in Liberia, 
Africa. Dr. 
W.F. Rangeler, 
dean of West- 
ern Theological 
Seminary at 
Fremont, 
Nebr., was ap- 
pointed by the 
Board to con- 
duct the com- 
missioning 
service. He was 
assisted by the 
president of 
the Nebraska 
Synod, Dr. J. C. Hershey, and by Dr. 
W. T. Kahse, pastor at Sidney, who for- 
merly served the Gurley congregation, 
from which place Mr. Flora entered the 
ministry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flora and their two-year- 
old son, Larry Dale, sailed from New York 


REV. GEORGE R. FLORA 
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) on the President Roosevelt July 20 and 
will arrive at their destination in Liberia, 
' Africa, August 13. 

A large number of people from Oshkosh 
and neighboring towns attended the serv- 
ice. Preceding the service a picnic dinner 

was served by 
the congrega- 
tion in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
Flora. Pastors 
attending were 
the Rev. T. D. 
Rinde, profes- 
sor at Western 
Seminary; 
the Rev. L. A. 
Swan, field 
secretary of 
Midland Col- 
lege; the Rev. 
Edward Rohlf- 
ing, pastor at 
Broadwater; and the Rev. J. S. Rhine, pas- 
tor of the Gurley-Dalton Parish. 
During his two years’ service at St. 
) Mark’s, Oshkosh, Mr. Flora developed a 
strong and substantial congregation. While 
the Nebraska Synod regrets to lose him, 
it is happy to be represented in a foreign 
field by such a fine and promising young 
couple. The prayers of the Nebraska 
, Synod will accompany them on their long 
,journey. J. C. HERSHEY. 


—— 


Mies! 


MRS. GEORGE R. FLORA 


DEVOTED WORKERS 


LuTHerans of Mount Holly, N. C., re- 
cently paid fitting compliment to their 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. E. H. Kohn, in cele- 
bration of his completion of twenty-five 
years of service as pastor of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. It was a three-day 
celebration. On Thursday night the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. G. W. Mc- 
Clanahan of Bessemer City; Friday night 
greetings were brought by local pastors 
and Mayor Dr. S. Beatty. On Sunday 

morning, July 3, the sermon was preached 
by Dr. W. J. Boger, for sixteen years a 
pastor of this congregation. A picnic din- 
ner was served at the church, and in the 
afternoon addresses were delivered by 
J. A. Costner and A. C. Lineberger, Jr. 

_ From the editorial in the Gastonia Daily 
Gazette we quote the following: 

“Few pastors are privileged to serve a 
congregation a quarter of a century. When 
one does, he becomes an integral part of 
the community, a sort of institution, as 

Dr. Kohn has in Mount Holly. That the 
community joins with the congregation in 
complimenting a man who has given such 
long and faithful service to church and 

community is not surprising. 

“Along with Dr. Kohn four laymen and 
_laywomen of the congregation were sim- 
 ilarly honored for long service. They were 
_J. A. Costner, member of the board of 
- county commissioners, for forty years of 
service as superintendent of the Sunday 

school; Mrs. J. A. Costner for having 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 

Women’s Circles for forty-two years; 

George D. Jenkins for twenty-two years 

service as secretary of the Sunday school 
| and Mrs. R. L. Jenkins for having served 
as organist for a period of thirty-six years. 
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INVESTMENT 


For Lutherans Only 


Most of us learn too late in lite the important place 


life insurance should occupy in our financial plans. 


When we have wasted years without saving money, 


we learn that lite insurance would have helped us 


save. Enter into an agreement now with your own 


Lutheran Company 


to provide protection for 


your 


tamily and income tor your future retirement. 
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“Rare indeed is the church which can 
command such long and uninterrupted 
periods of service from its lay members. 
This indicates a spirit of loyalty that is 
beautiful because of its rarity. 

“The Gazette congratulates Dr. Kohn 
and the others who were honored on this 
occasion and also the congregation as a 
whole for having such loyal and devoted 
workers.” 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Andreas Bard, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kansas City, Kan., and his wife 
are spending two months at their summer 
home on the Pacific Coast. During the 
absence of the pastor, the pulpit is being 
supplied by Dr. G. C. Schaub. 


IN CELEBRATING the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate in St. Luke’s Church, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. G. Arthur 
Fry, in a special sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 3, gave a resume of the major 
achievements of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. They included 1,560 adult accessions, 
398 infant baptisms, 138 marriages, 330 
funerals, and the gathering of $378,000, of 
which $113,000 was given to benevolence. 
With a splendid stone edifice and a com- 
municant membership of approximately 
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THE HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A non-sectarian Institution. (Capacity 750 
beds) with exceptional clinical and theoret- 
ical advantages. Offers a three-year course 
in the art of Nursing. 

Minimum Educational requirements: 16 
units College preparatory course. 

Approximate cost, $150.00. (Covers regis- 
tration, tuition, laboratory fees, uniforms 
and text books). 

Full maintenance provided. 

Classes admitted in February and September. 
Graduates eligible for registration in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and other states. 
Address correspondence to: 
MAUDE E. CALHOUN LYLE, R.N., B.S. 
Director of School and Nursing Service 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 
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LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
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Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 

Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or Send for "Catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
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Fine materials, beautiful work. 
pleasingly low prices. State 
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Greenville, Ilinois. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 
M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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‘BELLS 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-Educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Competent and Experi- 
enced Faculty. Stands 
for high educational 
standards and develop- 
ment of Christian char- 
acter ... . Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, Teaching, 
Music, and Commercial 
Courses ....Ideal 
Climate, Altitude 1,200 
feet above sea level... 
Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools ... . Cost $356 
to $370 per year. 

Next session begins 
September 6... . For 
catalogue and other in- 
formation write 
P. E. MONROE, D.D., 

President. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C. 
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600, St. Luke’s has become one of the 
leading churches of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
In recognition of the anniversary, the 
congregation sprang a pleasant surprise 
upon its pastor by assembling in large 
numbers in the Sunday school room 
Thursday evening, July 14, and, following 
a program of entertainment, presented 
through Dr. Frank P. Fisher, pastor of 
Bethel Church, to Dr. Fry a twenty-one- 
jewel Hamilton gold watch and chain and 
a purse of silver. A number of gorgeous 
bouquets were also given the pastor. 


The Rev. Carl H. Moyer was called as 
pastor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Cottman and Erdrich Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and took charge of the work 
July 15. 


The Rev. W. John Villaume was in- 
stalled June 26 as assistant pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Lexington Avenue and 
54th Street in Manhattan, New York, by 
the Rev. Frederick W. Grunst, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Conference of the 
United Synod of New York. 

Mr. Villaume is the first assistant that 
Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke has had since he 
succeeded his father, the Rev. Edward F. 
Moldenke, to the pastorate of St. Peter’s 
upon the latter’s death in 1904. Mr. Vil- 
laume was graduated from Wagner College 
in 1935 and from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1938, and was ordained by the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
meeting at Rochester. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Berne, N. Y. St. Paul’s Church dedicated 
a new Everett orgatron Sunday evening, 
July 10. This was a gift of the congre- 
gation. The Rev. Walter Fry of Trinity 
Church, Albany, N. Y., delivered the ded- 
icatory sermon using as his theme, “The 
Place of Music in Worship.” The Rev. 
N. Paris of Gallupville had charge of the 
service and the Rev. Russell Green, pastor 
of St. Paul’s, performed the act of dedica- 
tion. The bulletin board given in honor 
of Mrs. Austin Shultes and in memory of 
Mr. Shultes by their children, was blessed 
at this service. 


Clyo, Ga. The first daily vacation Bible 
school ever attempted in the Laurel Hill 
and Wingard Memorial congregations was 
held at Laurel Hill July 4-15. The attend- 
ance was small, but it included just about 
all the children of the two congregations 
of Bible school age. There were only six- 
teen enrolled. Thirteen of the sixteen were 
present every day. Two were absent one 
day. Fifteen certificates for efficient work 
and attendance were awarded. The com- 
mencement exercises were held Sunday 
afternoon, July 17, between Sunday school 
and divine worship. 

Those teaching in the school were Miss 
Claudia Groover, Miss Rebecca Exley, and 
the pastor, the Rev. J. V. Addy. Miss 
Groover also acted as organist. 


Hagerstown, Md. At the morning serv- 
ice July 3 in St. John’s Church, J. Edward 
Harms, D.D., pastor, a handsome memorial 
window was dedicated “To the Glory of 
God, and in Memory of Samuel Yeakle 
and Family.” The work was done by the 
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Rudy Glass Company of York, Pa., and 
is of Tiffany or opalescent glass. The sub- 
ject is “Christ and the Woman at the Well.” 
The artist, Mr. B. Hay Gilbert, was most 
happy in the faces of the figures. The face 
of Christ depicts divinity as well as hu- 
manity, and the face of the woman the 
human emotions. The drapery is rich in 
coloring as well as the detail work. 


Laurel, Miss. The past month has been 
a busy one for the newly installed pastor 
of Grace Church, the Rev. John A. Sanders, 
and Mrs. Sanders. 

After leaving the Southern Seminary, 
which had been our headquarters for the 
last three years, on Friday, June 24, we 
proceeded to Atianta for the Ordination 
Service. Then on the following Tuesday 
we bade farewell to our Atlanta friends 
and took the train for Laurel. We were 
most happy to be met by the Rev. Harold 
A. Wolff of the Board of American Mis- 
sions; he having been supply pastor during 
the vacancy from March 1 until July 1. 
Pastor Wolff remained with us the follow- 
ing week to introduce us and acquaint us 
with the work. We take this opportunity 
to congratulate him on the splendid piece 
of work done during his short stay in 
Laurel. 

The pastor was installed July 3 by the 
Rev. John W. Mangum, president of the 
Mississippi Synod, and preached his first 
sermon to the congregation at Vespers. 

Laurel is a growing and prosperous lit- 
tle town of 23,000 people. It is truly “the 
city of friendly folks.” The principal oc- 
cupations are lumber and cotton, there 
being one large compressed wood plant, 
Masonite, which employs about 1,100 peo- 
ple. There are wonderful possibilities for 
the growth of the congregation. It is a 
pity that our church did not get in on the 
ground floor back about 1915 when there 
was an exodus of Lutherans from the 
North. But, it has been the same old 
story—Lutherans will go to church, and 
if there is no church of their faith in their 
locality they will unite with other com- 
munions. Our job now is to reclaim these 
people if possible, and to reach the un- 
churched. 

We have an attractive little brick struc- 
ture of two stories, with Sunday school 
and kitchen on the first floor and the au- 
ditorium on the second floor. Our debt is 
small and our people are few in number 
but great in spirit, so there is no reason 
why the church at large should not ex- 
pect great things of Grace Church. 


Lebanon, Pa. On the evening of July 8 
the Workers of St. James Church held a 
reception for the Rev. Charles P. Cress- 
man, the newly installed pastor of the 
congregation. About sixty-five friends 
and members of the congregation filled 
the League Room on this occasion. Mr. 
John Bomberger, superintendent of the 
Bible school, extended greetings, and vocal 
and instrumental solos and readings com- 
prised the program. The big surprise of 
the evening took place when Mrs. R. 
Krause, the president of the Workers, pre- 
sented Pastor Cressman with a beautiful 
gown on behalf of the congregation. 

This congregation is planning to cele- 
brate the thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization in September. 
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) Officers of 


The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


E. Ciarence Miter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Louisville, Ky. Calvary Church, or- 
ganized ten years ago with a carpenier 
shop for a house of worship, celebrated 
, the tenth anniversary of its present beau- 
‘tiful building June 26. An extensive pro- 
gram of cleaning and repair was completed 
at a cost of approximately $1,000. The con- 
gregation oversubscribed that amount and 
_raised the funds in cash by the day of 
‘rededication. The attendances at both the 
communions and the regular services show 
steady increases over the year before. The 
Rev. Clayton A. Robertson is in his ninth 
year of ministry to this congregation. For 
the past three years he has been teaching 
a Bible class each week at the Louisville 
“Y. M. C. A. and was recently re-elected 


to teach another year. A commission rep- 


resenting eight co-operating religious or- 
ganizations of the city has just called Mr. 
Robertson to serve as dean of the School 
‘of Religion to be held in the city next 
October and November. 


Springfield, Ga. Bethel and Holy Trin- 
‘ity congregations of the Bethel Parish held 
la joint daily vacation Bible school June 
20-July 1. This was the first school to be 
conducted by these congregations. There 
were thirty-seven children enrolled the 
first day. The total enrollment for the 


_school was fifty-four. This does not in- 


} 


clude the officers and teachers. There 
were five teachers, a secretary and an 
organist, making a grand total of sixty- 
one. Out of the thirty-seven who were 
present the first day, thirty were awarded 
certificates for efficient work and perfect 
attendance. 

The commencement exercises were held 
on the last day of school. A picnic lunch 
was enjoyed by the children on the church 
lawn. Some of the parents were present 


for the commencement and the picnic. 


The teachers who served in the school 
were: Miss Mary Ford, Miss Mertice 
Kieffer, Miss Naomi Shearouse, Miss 
Elizabeth Heidt, and the pastor, the Rev. 
J. V. Addy. Miss Annie Ruth Ingram acted 
as secretary and Miss Frances Shearouse 
was organist and director of the song 
service. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., August 20-25, at the State 
Four-H Camp. Convention opens with model 
' services throughout Sunday, including Matins 
at 6.30 A. M. Auxiliary organizations will hold 
concurrent sessions during the week at this 
camp. Holy Communion will be administered 
at the closing service, 10.30 A. M., August 25. 
} William M. Erhard, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Rev. Edwin Reuben Wagner, Ph.D. 


departed this life July 12, 1938, at the age of 
_eighty-three years. He was born in Milroy, 
Pa., one of six children born to Isaac and 
Eliza Shilling Wagner. He was graduated from 
_ Wittenberg College in 1881, and from the sem- 
‘inary in 1884. He further pursued the study 
| of philosophy and received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1887. The year following he spent in study 
in Berlin University, and in European travel. 
He was united in marriage to Dora L. Hawker 
of Dayton, Ohio, in 1888. 
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His work in the ministry was establishing 
First Lutheran Church, San Diego, Calif., a pas- 
torate of twenty-four years in St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and a two- 
year pastorate in Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky. 
At the close of his last pastorate, he retired to 
Dayton, Ohio, spending the remaining years of 
ee supply preaching and Sunday school 
WOrk. 

The immediate members of the family who 
survive him are the widow; two sons, Earl, en- 
gaged in business in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Harold, a physician in Dayton, Ohio; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Christine. One _ son, 
Dane Wagner, was taken by death three years 
ago. 

By his generous, unselfish nature, genial dis- 
position, and devoted Christian life, Dr. Wagner 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends, 
among his fellow pastors and the church at 
large. Former parishioners from Cincinnati, and 
Bellevue, Ky., were in attendance at the funeral 
service July 15 at the residence in Dayton, to 
express their deep affection. 

Dr. Wagner belonged to a large family circle, 
who manifested a beautiful devotion in their 
relationships. A nephew, Mr. Harry Wagner of 
Huntington, Pa., spoke a very appropriate word 
of tribute and endearment at the funeral serv- 
ice. Dr. L. H. Larimer, dean of Hamma Divinity 
School, conducted the service. The interment 
was in a country church yard near Dayton. 

L. H. Larimer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, our heavenly Father has removed 
from our midst our loved friend and co-worker, 
Mrs. Maud Iseman Hill, charter member of St. 
Matthew’s Women’s Missionary Society, Free- 
port, Pa., and 

Whereas, we will ever cherish the memory of 
one who was a loving mother, sincere friend, 
wise counselor, one whose faithful, self-sac- 
rificing service has been an inspiration to us all 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
her family, that we enter these resolutions of 
respect in the minutes of our Society, and pub- 
lish them in THE LuTHERAN. 

(Signed) Mrs. George VanDyke, 
Mrs. Roy VanDyke. 


MARRIED 


Bond-Hein. The Rev. LeRoy M. Bond and 
Miss Mary A. Hein were united in marriage in 
Zion Union Church, Perry Township, Berks 
County, the bride’s church, June 25. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Rufus E. 
Kern of Hamburg, Pa., pastor of the groom’s 
home church. 

The bride is a graduate of the Kutztown State 
Teachers’ College and is a teacher in the Muh- 
lenberg Township public schools. She was 
active in Zion Sunday school and the choir. 
The groom is a graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, ’31, Philadelphia Seminary, ’34, and since 
May 1935 has been pastor of the New Tripoli 
Parish, consisting of Ebenezer, Jacobs, Jeru- 
salem, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s churches in 
Lehigh County. 
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At 60 or 65 years of age, will you still be dependent on your weekly or 
monthly pay check? Suppose you are able to work but you can’t find a job 
any place doing anything. Would you be content to let your children, or 
relatives (if they want you) or charity do the best they can to care for you 


... give you a home? 


Wouldn’t you rather have your own home to live in? Your own in- 


come to do with as you pleased? 


Others have solved their old age income problems. So can you! The 
coupon below will bring you full information. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
I want a guaranteed income at age 60 (], 65 (] of $50 (], $75 L, 


$100 (1), for life. 
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Deca DAY hundreds of organists and 
organ enthusiasts praise this fine instru- 
ment for its remarkable action and superb 
tone. Send for illustrated literature showing 
the many case designs available. 


Cl bue pipe organ 
fox church, ee 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS: DEPT LU 


SEES ANG Se Se a ROR ER SEES SENS 
ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee, near Beach. 
American Plan. Running water. Free Bath- 


ing. $2.50 daily. Special Weekly. Booklet. 
J. & E. ROESCH 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH 


A JOB! 


Will you ever have to place 
an ad in your daily paper 
such as this? 
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THE LUTHERAN 


STOP! LOOK! and ORDER! 


NOW READY 


Devotional Studies on the Apostles’ Creed 


THE FAITH 
OF THE 


CHURCH 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


Detoriono! Sudies on the Apostles Creed 
THE FAITH 
OF THE 


CHURCH 


By CHARLES 31. JACOBS 
Lise Preldea 0) the Lathovan Theeegicel 


HESE AVDRESSES ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED were 
presented in the chapel of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., during the academic year of 1936-37. 
Though not the last chapel addresses that Dr. Jacobs made, they 
are the last that he had gathered as a rounded-out collection. 


N DIRECTING ATTENTION to the basic certainties which 


the layman and the theologian have in common, they emphasize 
the personal religious values which the Creed possesses. 


D® JACOBS’ GIFTS as profound theologian, effective speaker, 

and able writer fuse in these brief addresses. They are scholarly 
yet eminently practical. They deal with profound truths but reach 
the average man. They are primarily addresses but none the less 
make excellent reading. 


THE PUBLISHERS count it a high privilege to present this last 
collection of Dr. Jacobs’ chapel addresses as a testimony to his 
fine ability and devout spirit. 


Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


_ portation extra on quantities of 200 and 


August 3, 1938 


CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 
— 1939 — 


Indispensable — Beautiful — Artistic 


Year after year this Scripture Verse cal- 
endar increases in popularity. Thousands of 
dollars have been realized annually by in- 
dividuals and church organizations. 

Morning and Evening Lessons indicated 
for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 

For each weekday a choice Bible verse for 
a guide to daily Christian living. The ap- 
pointed lessons and colors for the Church 
Year are indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

The twelve calendar pages with cover are 
bound together at the top with a metal 
binder, with cord for hanging. 

Size of Calendar, 914 x 151% inches. 


SUGGESTIONS 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
to start is soon after church activity gets 
under way in the fall. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign. 

The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
: $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 


over. Calendars are not returnable. 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


